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THE IRENIKI PRAYER 


O friends, let us take time to think about life and 
be unafraid, that we may see life with simplicity and 
clarity, without confusion and without artifices of the 
mind, neither looking backward, nor straining after 


the unattainable Beyond. Let us try to believe that life 
is good, and that without further waiting, the oppor- 


tunity to live the good life is here, if we will it should 
be so. The earth is ours as we make it, society is ours 
as we create and improve it. Let us strive to live with 
our fellow men in peace and civility, that we may work 
fruitfully, endure nobly and live happily. Let us further 


take time, when our hands are freed from the toil of 


labor, to admire and wonder, in reverence and hu- 
mility, and enjoy in beauty and in wisdom, this great 
spiritual universe, of which we are a part, partaking 
of its harmony. And when it is time for us to depart, 
let us leave content and grateful for having enjoyed 
this short, but precious gift of life. Amen. 


LIN YUTANG, 
Looking Beyond 
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Keynorzs 


“The Search for World Community” by Mary H. Weik is 
a timely brief for an over-all world governmental organization or 
federation that would embrace all national and political entities 
held together by a constitution embodying full representation and 
security to all member states in matters touching their respective 
interests, and assuring just administration of the constituent pro- 
visions. The suggestion of a world community though seemingly 
idealistic is certainly highly desirable—for by our ideals we reach 
toward the stars. But how will the ghosts of nationalism and lust 
for power be downed? Here, as is often the case, “our doubts are 
traitors.” Humanity’s essential goodness can prevail. 





In “Ideological Control: The Russification Process” Joseph 
S. Roucek presents Part Two of his theme “Soviet and Russian 
Educational Imperialism.” The author, with his usual carefu! and 
complete pursuance of his subject, furnishes the reader with an 
abundance of significant data, fully documented and annotated, 
that make for especial value to the student of contemporary ide- 
ologies and their implementations. 





Susan B. Anthony’s story as related in “A Chapter in the 
History of Human Rights’ by Florence L. C. Kitchelt is a two- 
sided portrait, the reverse side of which portrays benighted ideolo- 
gies and mores that implicitly attach undesirable labels to 
those who held the transitory power to deter or delay the realiza- 
tion of values sought for and fought for by those portrayed on the 
face of the portrait. The advocates of prejudice, intolerance, in- 
justice do not realize that their own vices flash clear on the screen 
of publicity. These forces of opposition often defeat their own 
ends by the blatant injustice of their cause and by their unrighteous 
methods of advocacy. 





In “I Left the South Behind,” we are indebted to Mabel M. 
Smythe for a classic in simplicity, sincerity and modesty of narra- 
tion. But deeper than these earmarks of style there is a portrayal 
of human dignity—the ability to live above injustices and intol- 
erance; even sympathy for those poisoned by ignorance and preju- 
dice—rising to the highly optimistic note that for an awakening 
South all of this must some day pass. 





The editor of Human Frontiers presents significant aspects of 
the Arab-Israel conflict tracing the overt conditions and problems 
Vii 
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to their causative sources—as far as seems possible in this contro- 
versial situation. Tradition sometimes blinds the eye to principle, 
and both peoples stand on tradition plus principle—as they see it. 





The five research studies presented deal with problems of 
(1) social class consciousness, (2) parental control, (3) racial 
adjustment and (4) the administration of employee relationships. 
The condition, data and findings of studies 2 and 3 seem clear 
enough. The report of study 4—The Ottawa Test-Tube Suirvey— 
seems too general to be of much value to the student reader. Re- 
mits’ conclusion (5) seems psychologically untenable. Is it of sig- 
nificant social value to play up the characteristic “superiority” in 
a democratic society ? 





In its roundup of measures and incidents on the human 
rights front, The Record reports increase of storm warning in 
Africa through the administration of the incumbent prime minis- 
ter who reflects more virulence than Malan in his discriminatory 
racial policies. A second item on the African problem 
suggests change of the land holding system as a remedy for native 
unrest. A more effectual solvent might be discovered if the golden 
rule were tried. In a third item presented Secretary 
of Labor Mitchell calls job bias “a management problem.” 
“An Analysis of Group Fission” reports the causative factors in 
the deterioration of a business venture with suggestions for bet- 
tering the human relations involved. 














In Contexts For Growth the editor, Leonora Carrington Lane, 
presents a meaty report. Significant areas of implementation of 
pledges and platforms for the constructive growth and develop- 
ment of children and youth are succinctly set out. 

This Special Section of our Journal holds rich possibility 
in suggestion of conditions, influences and experiences that consti- 
tute proper growth environments for our children. It should be of 
especial interest to parents and teachers. From both of these 
groups we solicit contributions that report projects or programs 
that are actualizing our ends-in-view. 





In the interest of unity we are merging Book Reviews with 
Selected Readings in Human Relations. Vivian F. Lewis, Vernelle 
M. Oliver and William P. Robinson, all of Central State College 
faculty, will collaborate with the editor of the Special Section on 
Readings. 

A. O'H. W. 





THE SEARCH FOR WORLD COMMUNITY* 


MARY H. WEIK 


“Today . . . we are all of us, consciously or un- 
consciously, waking or sleeping, building the unity 
of man or plotting the end of the world.” 


Edmund Taylor, Richer By Asia 


During last summer's destructive floods that came in the wake of 
Atlantic hurricanes and wiped out whole villages in New England, a 
friend of mine witnessed a curious incident in her own Connecticut 
town. Heroism, in such a crisis, seemed everywhere; but among all the 
volunteer rescue teams highest honor was given a group of teen-age 
boys from a nearby city. It was they who worked hardest and longest— 
24 hours straight, some of them—with the most enthusiasm and least 
complaint and with never a thought of pay. And who did they turn 
out to be? A group with a long history in their own city as trouble- 
makers, delinquents, problem youths rated as hopeless cases! 

There is a good deal we can learn from such an incident. It lights 
up dramatically the blind alleys in our culture. For in spite of all its 
inventions and push-button conveniences, the civilization we live in is 
itself a paradox. Physically and mechanically, it has equipped us for a 
self-sufficiency we cannot by nature exist in. Man must, for his own 
well-being, have an integral part, a responsible place, in a community 
larger than his own self-interest. That today amidst all our manifold 
possessions such a sense of responsibility is for most of us lacking, is to 
blame for much of the chaos we face at home and internationally. For 
it is time we realized that there is not much actual difference between 
the young delinquents roaming the streets in search of excitement, and 
the equally irresponsible nation ready to start a war for its own self- 
interest or to exploit a smaller, more helpless country. Both are a 
product of the same moral disintegration. Neither is restrained by any 
sense of responsibility toward a larger human community. The remedy 
for both which can make of each a law-abiding, useful member of 





*Some of the material in this article has appeared in the “World Community 
Series’’ of pamphlets published by the American Federation of World Citi- 
zens, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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society is very much the same. “Men require two things . . .” wrote two 
social scientists, Scott and Lynton, in a UNESCO report, The Com- 
munity Factor in Modern Technology, ‘for the full life as we conceive 
it today: (1) commodities, and (2) communities. In the emphasis on 
producing the commodities, we have forgotten that it also requires 
thought and effort to make communities. . . . The task of every society 
[is] to produce commodities and to develop communities.” 


The Rise of Federalism 


Most of us can remember deciding in 1945 that we were through 
with wars forever. In Europe and Asia our service men had seen hor- 
ror and desolation and at the war’s close, a victory that brought real 
happiness to no one. Many of us had lived through two world con- 
flicts. Some of us, when World War II was over, simply went back to 
work or school again. Some of us—and among these were the world 
federalists, of which I was one—met together in citizen groups, and 
tried to work out a sensible way to settle the world’s differences peace- 
fully, so that wars would not come again. To most of us, the United 
Nations seemed a splendid start; but from the beginning, we were 
convinced that fundamental changes were needed in its structure to give 
it strength to maintain a just and effective peace—the goal it had set 
for itself in its Charter. The federalists’ proposal to set up within the 
United Nations, by the joint agreement of all its member nations, a 
world federal government much like that of the United States or 
Canada, which would leave the nations free as our states are free to 
administer their own internal affairs but would delegate their united 
power to keep world peace, seemed to us a clear and reasonable one. 
We believed with Robert Humber of North Carolina, that “history has 
revealed but one principle by which free peoples, inhabiting extensive 
territories, can unite under one government without impairing their 
local autonomy. That principle is federation. . . . There is no alterna- 
tive to the federation of all nations except endless war.” 

To many citizens like myself, this process seemed the next orderly 
step in the world’s development. We called ourselves federalists, and 
many of you reading this may have helped to set up federalist chapters 
in your own towns. The idea of a democratic world federation had 
been discussed, of course, for many years before in America and in 
many countries abroad. But the impact of a second world-wide war 
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gave it new meaning and value. The fact that the peoples of ten of 
the world’s great nations already lived under federal governments of 
their own, lent it practical appeal. And to Americans in a country 
where 175 years of federal government had demonstrated its success, 
the federalist idea had special attraction. People joined in by the 
thousands. Sleepy communities woke to new life, young people and 
old people worked at it together; it was enthusiastic, exciting, wonder- 
ful! In other countries similar action was also under way. It was this 
same elemental human need felt by men and women who had learned 
through bitter experience the helplessness of nations to protect their 
citizens in time of world-wide catastrophe, that led to the postwar 
movement in Europe for mundialization—the declaring of villages 
“world territory, whose security was bound up with that of all the 
world’s communities.” Begun in 1949 in France—where recently the 
178th village in one southern province alone, Gard, was mundialized— 
this citizen movement has extended to more than 400 communities in 
France, Germany, Belgium, Holland, Italy, Denmark, India, Australia 
and the United States. By overwhelming vote of their inhabitants, 
these towns and villages have declared their welfare indivisible from 
that of all the world’s citizens. 


In 1946, at Luxembourg, federalist leaders from countries in both 
hemispheres set up the World Movement for World Federal Govern- 
ment, to co-ordinate federalist activities throughout the world. Dur- 
ing the following years, organizations grew rapidly—in the United 
States, Canada and Europe, as well as in certain parts of Asia, such as 
India and Japan, and in Australia. In 1951 the Conseil Mondial Pour 
l’Assemblee Constituante des Peuples (World Council for a Peoples’ 
World Convention) was founded in Paris by a group of European and 
American federalists especially interested in a direct approach to world 
federal government by means of a world constitutional convention of 
delegates elected by the world’s peoples. Bills for the election of such 
delegates have been introduced in the parliaments of Belgium, France, 
Italy and Western Germany and in thee state legislatures of Tennessee, 
Ohio, Kentucky and New York. Action on the New York bill is stiil 
pending. So for, only the Tennessee bill, initiated by a well-known Ten- 
nessee lawyer, Fyke Farmer, and supported by the Bar and Newspaper 
Associations of the state, has achieved success. The bill was passed 
and three delegates, including Mr. Farmer himself, were chosen in 
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regular statewide elections in 1950. Later that year, a preparatory con- 
vention, at which two of the Tennessee delegates and another from Ni- 
geria—Dr. Eyo Ita, later Minister of Health in Nigeria—were present, 
was held in Geneva, Switzerland. 

I am glad that I had the chance to help set up three of the first 
world federalist chapters in New York City in 1947. It was a remark- 
able experience that I shall not forget. The new movement gathered 
together in city, small town and college chapters an extraordinary 
group of men and women of energy, intelligence and good will, of 
every age and every religion and background, resolved to create togther 
an international structure for peace that would really work. That be- 
fore long, prejudices and personal differences began to creep into these 
groups, distract their plans and weaken their confidence in each other, 
was only a symptom of the times. It was happening within every 
group in America. The psychology of war, the habit of hatred and 
suspicion and fear, was still with us—aggravated by the hysteria of 
nationalism that followed in the war's trail. No organization in 
America managed to escape its divisions. But a seed had been planted 
and an understanding had begun between groups of thinking people 
all over America, all over the world, that will yet bear fruit for man- 


kind. 


The World Citizen Movement 


It was in France, in 1948—that strangely fertile year which saw 
the birth of so many hopeful, idealistic movements—that the largest 
and most spontaneous of all such outbursts of world interest, the “In- 
ternational Registry of World Citizens,” had its start. Many worid 
federalists in Europe and in America had felt it vitally important, while 
they worked for the coming of a governed world, to develop wherever 
they could a conscious sense of world community—that saving sense I 
spoke of a while back, of belonging to a community larger than one’s 
own selfish interests and of being responsible to some degree for its 
welfare. It was this way of thought, this search for a world community, 
that led to the campaign for world citizen registration which began in 
1948 in postwar France. While the idea of registration, by a sym- 
bolic “‘passport’’ common to citizens of every land, was a new and 
striking one, the concept of world citizenship—of being an integral 
part of the whole world as well as of one’s own city or town or nation 
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—was as old as man himself. The first primitive man who looked up 
at the stars felt a kinship with the universe about him that stretched 
far beyond his family and his tribe. Two thousand years ago, Socrates 
wrote—'‘Say not, I am a citizen of Athens, but say, I am a citizen of the 
world!” And down through history, every truly great nationalist leader 
—Mazzini, Tom Paine, Gandhi, Sun Yat Sen—has urged his people 
to remember also their responsibility to mankind. 

The International Registry of World Citizens in France, first to 
register ‘world citizens” in tremendous numbers, grew out of the times 
of tension which followed the second world war. It was started in 
Paris by two veterans of World War II]—a former American G.I., 
Garry Davis, and a Frenchman, Col. Robert Sarrazac, who had been a 
leader in the ““Maquis.”’ as the fighters in the French wartime under- 
ground were called—together with other brave men and women who 
had served in the Resistance. The idea of a symbolic world citizen 
registration was created by individuals who had risked torture and 
death themselves to rescue their country from invasion—but whose 
love for country included also a loyalty to humanity. They realized 
that world citizenship must be a second, universal facet to every man’s 
citizenship in his own country if the world is ever to move ahead in an 
atmosphere of lasting peace. Actually, the Registry was a logical second 
chapter in the story of Europe’s wartime resistance groups. Much of its 
spirit was drawn from that great and significant people’s movement, 
which united men and women of every faith and politics, in every oc- 
cupied country, in a common struggle against oppression. The World 
Citizen movement was a people's resistance against ever-recurring wars. 
From the start it was kept completely independent of any political, re- 
ligious or racial bias. Through the lessons its leaders had learned in 
the Resistance, came the patience and determination that went into the 
Registry’s making. 

Robert Sarrazac, one of the International Registry’s two main 
founders, had been in Asia when World War II began and had hur- 
ried home to join his company at the front. He arrived to find France 
occupied, the French Army dispersed, the people in despair. Then he 
found here and there one man after another beginning to say, “I myself 
will do something anyway!” Little groups began to train in the forests, 
with only one weapon sometimes to ten men. Sarrazac himself set up 
training schools in the woods where men of the Maquis prepared for 
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the day when their country would be free. In these months and years, 
the villages of France took on a new, independent life of their own. 
They discovered a new kinship with men that had nothing to do with 
position or wealth or prestige. They had no functioning government 
of their own and many expected the fabric of life to fall completely 
apart. Yet they discovered that they got along. Government had 
stopped, but soczety went on. These isolated patriots met dangers and 
problems as they arose and thought the answers out for themselves— 
very much as America’s pioneers had to do in our own beginnings. No 
one has ever fought harder, more desperately for his nation than did 
the men and women of the Resistance. Yet they came out of the war 
with a new fellow feeling for the people of other lands, a disgust for 
boundaries and customs and passports, and all the ridiculous and use- 
less prejudices that divide the citizens of one country from another and 
so often set them at each other's throats. 

The war over, Robert Sarrazac set about planning how to put these 
ideas into action. He returned to his home in Paris. There an acci- 
dent brought him into contact with the American, Garry Davis, a 
former United States Army Air Corps pilot, who had come back to 
Europe after the war with the earnest intention of somehow making 
amends for the bombs he had dropped in wartime. The United Na- 
tions Assembly was meeting that fall of 1948 in the beautiful Palais 
de Chaillot in Paris. Davis and Sarrazac laid their plans with a dis- 
tinguished group of writers, scientists and editors of Paris from every 
political camp. Here was their chance to speak to the world. On No- 
vember 19th, when the session opened, Davis leaned over the balcony 
and said, “Gentlemen of the United Nations! . . . In the name of the 
peoples of the world who are not represented here, I interrupt you . . .” 
Here he was interrupted by two armed guards. But Davis and Sarra- 
zac were prepared for that. Across the hall, from another balcony, Sar- 
razac continued, "Messieurs, my words will doubtless be without mean- 
ing for you, but nevertheless our common need for a world order can 
no longer be ignored. We, the people, long for the peace which only 
a world order can give. The sovereign states which you represent here 
are dividing us and bringing us once more to the abyss of war. I call 
on you to convoke immediately a world constituent assembly which 
will raise a flag around which all men can gather—the flag of sover- 
eignty of one government for the world. If you fail in this task, take 
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warning: for an Assembly of the People will surge from the peoples 
of the world to erect that government. For nothing less than that can 
satisfy us. And so in Paris, a little more than a hundred and fifty years 
after Citizen Tom Paine, an American who wrote “The world is my 
country,” had come over to help the Revolution in France, the World 
Citizens’ Registry, creation of a Frenchman and an American working 
together, was born. 

It was 1950 before World Citizen registries appeared in America. 
The idea took root in several places: in Ohio, where it was set in mo- 
tion by Caroline Urie at Yellow Springs; in Boston, by Valerie Riggs; 
in Chicago, by Dick Carter; in California, by Tom Massingill. I can 
tell you how it began in New York. I was living and working in New 
York then, and “spare time’ federalist projects had begun to take over 
most of my waking hours. I had heard about what was happening in 
Europe—of the crowds of 20,000 and more that packed World Citizen 
meetings at the Veldrome in Paris when Garry Davis spoke, wearing 
his old leather flier’s jacket. I knew too of the more than 300,000 appli- 
cations from every corner of the world that had flooded in to over- 
whelm the little Paris office when they announced a new “World Citi- 
zens’ passport’ to symbolize the day when armed frontiers should be 
no more—and by this simple, direct act gave voice to the desperate 
longing of men and women everywhere that war with its death and 
destruction should never come again. I had seen a copy, too, of the 
stirring Pact the first World Citizens wrote in Paris: 


‘.. . Convinced that the time has come for every man to give his active 
service to Mankind . . . in order that man may cease to live in fear, 


We call all men to new and heroic action . . . on which our common 
future now depends; 


We call on all men everywhere to mobilize for peace, in order not to be 
mobilized tomorrow by their governments for war . 


Convinced . . . that there can be no world community unless a new con- 
fidence is born between each man and his neighbor: 


In place of pacts between governments, we offer pacts between men!” 


One day I had a call from a nurse at Fifth Avenue Hospital, 
Sarah L. Bunker, asking if I would help set up a World Citizen Regis- 
try in New York. I said of course I would, and that night at a Feder- 
alist Forum at old Friends Meeting House on Stuyvesant Square, 1 
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tacked up one of the Registry blanks on the bulletin board in the entry. 
When the Forum was over, I found almost a hundred names on the 
sheet. Not long after that we held our first World Citizens’ meeting 
in a basement room of Community Church, which its pastor, Donald 
Harrington, kindly let us use. Virginia Davis, Garry’s sister, was 
there, and put in a quiet word now and then. We wrote a simple 
CREDO of our own because we felt that in America, as in every coun- 
try, there are special problems and prejudices that must be met and 
conquered if the world is ever to become one. 


The Growth of Federalist Philosophy 


Almost from the beginning the American federalist movement, 
to which many World Citizens belonged, was divided into two differ- 
ent camps. Both were equally sincere in their conviction, and the dif- 
ference was not by any means insuperable. One believed in a world 
government that would be strictly limited in aim and function, planned 
solely to maintain peace and with only such administrative powers as 
would be needed for that purpose. The other group was as firmly 
convinced that far wider powers were needed even to keep the peace. 
Dr. Mortimer Adler, one of the distinguished group of University of 
Chicago federalists who wrote the Chicago “Draft For a World Con- 
stitution,” described this second group’s stand well: “A world gov- 
ernment organized for a restricted aim of preventing war might come 
into being, but it could not long endure with so negative an aim. The 
functions of government must be positive and progressive. Government 
must serve the ends of justice and human well-being which are the 
substance of peace; not the prevention of war, which is the mere 
shell of peace.” World Citizens, for the most part, adhered to this 
second stand. So also did most of the student federalists—an early 
and important federalist group, and until 1951, at Des Moines, when 
they broke with the adult organization over the inclusion of a civil 
rights and anticolonialism program which the students favored, one 
of the strongest sectors of the organized federalist movement in Amer- 
ica. When these students, after the division at Des Moines, re-formed 
at Philadelphia a few months later to set up a federalist organization 
of their own, WORLD, the Charter they drew up was a challenging 
document: 
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“WE BELIEVE in the creation of a just and peaceful world community 
based on human dignity, economic justice and political equality . . . in which 
all men will be free from the threat of war, will enjoy a decent measure of 
health, comfort and security, and . . . the friendship and respect of their fel- 
low men, [and] will have an opportunity to develop to the fullest their 
human capacities .... 

“By world government, we mean an organization with institutions re- 
sponsible to the people, and with power to make decisions and enforce them 
on its individual citizens, without infringing on the basic human rights of 


individuals. .. . 

“We support people of the colonial and trust areas in their endeavor to 
win political self-determination. . .. We support the right of all peoples to 
control their own resources and economies. Men have the right to freedom 
from economic exploitation and the assurance of a just share of the fruits of 
their labor. . . . We support the elimination throughout the world of all 
forms of discrimination and inequality, whether for political, racial, national, 
or religious reasons. . . . We support efforts to preserve and extend civil liber- 


ties everywhere. .. .” 


These American students were much encouraged to receive letters 
from student and adult federalists in many other countries assuring 
them of their interest and support. One such letter came from a 
young Indian leader, Rammanohar Lohia, Foreign Policy Chairman 
of the Indian Socialist Party, who wrote: “I hope that [you] will 
awaken American youth to the need for destruction of the caste system, 
national as well as international . . . [by] (1) admission of every 
state into the United Nations that is in de facto control of its terri- 
tory; (2) abolition of permanent seats on the Security Council; (3) 
abolition of the veto . . . A natural step further would be the estab- 
lishment of a world government that is responsible to a world parlia- 
ment . . . All nations must be enabled to earn comparatively equally, 
and in place of the objective to increase standards of living within na- 
tional frontiers, all men must set before themselves the goal of a de- 
cent standard of living for all mankind... .” 


The Coming of the Cold War 


After reaching in 1949 its greatest peak in membership—when 
scores of thousands of people in more than twenty of the world’s coun- 
tries were enrolled as federalists, and the American movement alone, 
in student and adult chapters, numbered more than 700 chapters— 
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world federalists began to lose ground along with every other liberal- 
minded group with the coming of the Cold War. Federalism, how- 
ever, was too new and strong a growth to have succumbed so easily. 
The years of steady decline since should have led to some serious study 
of its cause: an overhauling of faulty planning, a clarification of goals. 
That it has not, as yet, is to be regretted. But there is still time, for- 
tunately, for such an examination, and for a second, more determined 
start—time to admit our errors and to get back on the road. Why did 
the first enthusiasm for world federalism fade? Why, after its first few 
years of amazing progress, did federalism falter in its drive ahead as a 
philosophy of hope and liberation from man’s age-long fears of war? 
Let us be honest. It was not only the pressures of postwar hysteria, 
attacking every new idea as suspect, that stopped federalism’s dynamic 
growth. It was the fact that most of its leaders, in America and in 
every country, tried to give it a separate and unnatural existence of its 
own, carefully fenced off from every other problem, social or economic, 
in our postwar world. 


A durable peace cannot be found by any such isolated route, any 
more than man himself can live apart from the world and continue to 
prosper. Wars are not a parasite growth that can be legislated out of 
existence. Wars have their roots in every injustice and misunder- 
standing in the world, and it is only by honestly facing such injustices 
and helping to undo them, one by one—by searching for the causes 
(which are always there) for the major misunderstandings that sepa- 
rate men and nations—that federalists will set up the solid foundations 
on which a stable world government can endure. Th strongest govern- 
ment ever devised could not hold a lid forever over the mass of con- 
scious inequalities and injustice that today beset our world. Colonialism 
is a striking current example. A wisely planned world government will 
recognize these problems at its inception, enlist the co-operation of 
those honestly intent on correcting them, and set up an enlightened 
structure of law flexible enough to contain any new national growth and 
alignment, yet strong enough to maintain over-all stability. 

For we must realize that all of the world’s great powers—thos< 
most responsible today for any concerted move toward lasting peace— 
have much to answer for in their history. There are dark chapters in 
the story of the rise of every one of them—of the rights of smaller 
countries ground underfoot; the aspirations of wakening peoples stifled 
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and postponed; the hopes of minority groups among their own citizens 
for long overdue equality, confused and betrayed. You and I, as citi- 
zens of one of these great powers—today, the wealthiest in the world 
—have the obligation to help right some of these wrongs. 


How can we as world federalists ever hope to gain the support o* 
even the credibility of the peoples of Asia and Africa—totalling, let 
us not forget, more than half the human race—unless we in turn sup- 
port their efforts to present their own problems before a world forum 
such as the United Nations Assembly ? On the other hand, how can we 
expect, as Americans, to win the respect of the people of other coun- 
tries with whom, as federalists, we hope to associate under a world 
federation, without facing squarely the bitterly unfair conditions in 
race inequality that exist today, in more or less degree, all over our 
own country—in housing, in schools, in courts and in labor conditions 
where “some 15,000,000 Negroes and 5,000,000 Mexicans, Puerto Ri- 
cans, Indians, Chinese and women workers do the hardest work in the 
country for less than half the normal earnings ?”’ 


Let us not forget, when we point to the colonial regimes of other 
countries, that we of the United States with our island dependencies 
acquired in recent years have become a part of the same problem. Born 
of a colonial rebellion ourselves and by tradition opposed to such 
possessions, we find ourselves today with a scattered assortment of 
island territories overseas, left in our hands by a succession of wars, 
and utilized now, many of them, as air and military bases. Today they 
hold a sort of twilight status—not quite colonies, not quite free. Puerto 
Rico, given a constitution but no real representation—except in armies 
overseas—erupts violence. Though she holds the nominal status of a 
“free associate commonwealth,” laws passed by her local legislature are 
still subject to veto in the United States Congress. Hawaii, paying 
more taxes than ten of our states, still has no right to vote for Presi- 
dent, to select its own Governor, be represented in Congress, or revise 
its own Constitution. 

These are sins of our own household which we must keep in mind, 
when we censure those of other countries with colonies overseas. 
Most of such problems, most of their resulting prejudices, have been 
inherited from an earlier generation and possess economic roots 
whose dislodging will cause widespread discomfort among their citi- 
zens. Yet within every such country today we shall find conscientious 
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men and women earnestly working for colonial reform. The light of 
world opinion that is turned on these problems must not be used merely 
to stigmatize the countries concerned, but to see these situations as 
matters of universal concern and to work together with their citizens 
in understanding and all good faith toward their early solution. Yet 
nothing must blind us to the primary importance of human values in 
every case. It should be a matter of shame to every American citizen 
to read, as recently, that an American delegate to the United Nations, 
appealing for rejection of the self-determination clause in the Human 
Rights Covenants because it included a guarantee of the right of peo- 
ples over their natural wealth and resources, “expressed concern that 
the advance in international investment . . . might be canceled out by 
adoption of the Human Rights Covenants.” (New York Times). 

Human rights have a way of towering above laws that tend to 
constrict them. We must recognize that in the so-called “internal” 
problems of colonial bondage and racial inequality within countries 
today, we face, legalistically, much of the same situation as did 
the American government of pre-Civil War days, when it endeavored 
to treat the institution of slavery as one of property rights. The bond- 
age of people of one country to those of another, by sheer military 
force and economic control; or the maintenance of one racial group 
within a country in a position of marked inferiority to another racial 
group—these are such clear and basic human indignities that they rise 
above every man-made law of the nation or treaty, and defy any “‘in- 
ternal” classification to contain them. As the Egyptian delegate to 
the United Nations, Omar Loutfi, significantly said during the Septem- 
ber 1955 attempt by a group of Asian and African nations, headed by 
Krishna Menon of India, to bring the “bloodstained Algerian prob- 
lem” (called an internal affair of France by France’s delegate) into gen- 
eral discussion in the United Nations Assembly—"The question of the 
rights of man can no longer be regarded as the exclusive affair of 
states....” 

Let us give the United Nations, limited though it be in enforcing 
powers, its rightful credit for creating a tremendously important new 
element in world affairs—an independent world opinion. In every 
session its influence is more to be seen, turning the light of day on con- 
ditions all too long concealed, leading inescapably to their eventual 
reform, laying the first, honest foundations for a stable world com- 
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munity. Will the nations of the world follow the example it has given 
them? Here, again, it is the people’s job to see that such progress is 
made. We must get over the lazy habit of blaming the “government” 
of whatever country we inhabit for backward or timid policies in mat- 
ters of human concern. The government is ourselves. It will move as 
fast and as humanely as we urge it to move, as we actively show our 
support and our demand for such action. Reaction, inhumanity, low 
calibre in leadership, a drift toward war—these are always, in the last 
analysis, a direct result of the negligence of the people. 


The Road to Lasting Peace 


What do we all want most nowadays? What would be the almost 
universal answer from any man or woman on almost any street corner 
of the world, in any language? Security—a release from worry, un- 
certainty, fear. It is one of life’s ironies that those who want it most, 
look for it in the place where it is least likely to be found—in the 
precarious isolation of national states, made even more precarious by 
today’s increase in arming. For what does history show us about this 
matter of security, both personal and national? That, in the long run, 
it exists only in the friendly co-operation and mutual respect of na- 
tions and peoples. Take any small town you or I know: if a man 
there likes and respects his neighbors, views their personal problems 
with compassion and forbearance, he has little need to lock his 
doors. His neighbors’ sorrows are his sorrows, their joys his joys, 
he is proud when their children achieve success, he allows for thetr 
failures, helps when needed and is helped and respected in turn. 
That is a healthy community point of view that has been proved to 
pay off in prosperity and good relations for all. 


So, in building for a united world, we must begin convinced of 
one fact, whoever we are—business men, teachers, housewives, union 
members, manufacturers, farmers—that together, working with all the 
other peoples of the world, we can build a world society richer, more 
creative, more fruitful than the self-guided efforts of any one group 
or group of countries, alone, or any group of business interests, no 
matter how rich or powerful, could ever create. If you wish proof, 
look at the United States today. Could any one of its states, however 
rich, such as New York or Texas, working alone or in small, de- 
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fensive groups, ever have achieved anything like the prosperity which 
the co-operation of a// the people of a// the United States has achieved ? 
Think, if the development of our country had been left to the great 
Dutch West India Company of colonial days—or Canada’s, to the 
rich and powerful Hudson Bay Company—what would we have had 
in both countries today? A country populated by a vast army of ten- 
ants and company employees, with a few rich stockholders perched 
comfortably on top—who even themselves could have been ten times 
as comfortable in a country developed as it is today by the co-operative 
efforts of all its citizens. Shall we then leave the world to such dis- 
organized and wasteful development ? 

Yet whenever the chance is given us to enter this new world, we 
seem too timid to venture in; we try to think it through in terms of our 
own country, our Own narrow interests. To an Asia and Africa and 
Latin America eager for a chance to develop their own resources, we 
say, “Let private companies from North America and Europe do the 
job.” And we stand silently by while these new countries are stripped 
of their natural wealth and their native labor exploited. There is no 
use to talk of a united world while we allow such practices to exist. 
If we are honestly to think in world terms, we must insist on an en- 
lightened world government that will help such countries do the job 
themselves, not turn new areas into barren wastes, or industrialized 
imitations of old ones, but encourage their peoples to develop their 
own kind of economy, fitted to their individual needs and aspirations 
within a world framework of understanding and co-operation of their 
sister nations. 


A Changing America 


The years since the end of World War II and the birth of the 
United Nations have been busy and confused ones. Most Americans 
were so preoccupied with personal problems of their own—trying to 
meet a constantly growing flood of demands with a steadily shrink- 
ing buying power—that they hardly noticed the tremendous change 
that was coming over America. We had always been proud as a nation 
of being essentially civilian-minded. We had been uncomfortable 
in uniforms and gotten out of them at the first chance. But now 
American troops and uniforms were becoming a common sight all 
over the world. Where in 1933 the United States had troops in only 
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three foreign countries, in 1953 they were stationed in forty-nine. By 
1955 they were in seventy-three. Our national taxes had skyrocketed. 
While in 1938 our total bill for military expenses past and present 
was around a billion dollars, in 1954, a year of nominal peace, it had 
risen to more than fifty times as much. A so-called “minor war in 
Korea’’—one of the “little wars” that are written off so glibly in 
public speeches—had caused the loss of more Korean lives, according 
to an NBC broadcast for Korean Relief, than all the American lives 
lost in World Wars I and II combined—plus some nine million Ko- 
rean homes blown to splinters. By 1954, 87 per cent of our national 
budget was earmarked for military expenses past and present. The 
citizen who paid $8 in taxes in 1938 for military upkeep, was paying 
$325 in 1954. Fabulous sums were allocated for atomic and hydro- 
gen bomb manufacture and experiment. Sixteen billion dollars alone 
has been invested in the stockpiling of a list of seventy-five strategic 
materials needed for war. In 1955 American propaganda programs 
were being beamed to 81 countries and the over-all total of United 
States military holdings throughout the world had reached the fan- 
tastic sum of one hundred and thirty-seven billion dollars—nearly 
half of America’s total national income for the year. 

The cost in human and moral values was even higher. Certain 
traditional freedoms in our cherished American “Bill of Rights” began 
to be looked on with suspicion. There was surprisingly little public 
protest when a story in The New York Times revealed the existence of 
three “germ warfare” plants in America; or when it was announced 
that six prison camps were being made ready in various parts of the 
country, by Congressional order under the McCarran Internal Security 
Act, for the internment in time of emergency of American citizens sus- 
pected of “subversive” ideas. To those Americans who took time to 
survey it, it amounted to a most unhappy and “un-American” picture. 
Fortunately, it produced a certain number of people who cared enough 
about their country’s reputation to want to do something about it. At 
American World Citizen headquarters in Cincinnati, letters began to 
come in to us from people in cities and towns and farms all over the 
United States, in Canada and in Mexico, telling of their unhappiness 
over the Cold War and of their desire to join with other citizens on 
other continents to work together for a realistic peace. Letters began 
to arrive too, from a host of other countries, written in French, German, 
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Italian, Spanish, and even Esperanto—each with its friendly message 
of interest, offering the writer’s help and encouragement. 

I began to want to see for myself how the people of America 
actually felt about the situation that was shaping up around us. In 
October 1953, and again in the fall of 1954, I set out on a rambling 
field trip by bus around the American continent, that took me event- 
ually 20,000 miles into forty-one states, across Canada from coast to 
coast, and down into central Mexico to Mexico City and other smaller 
communities, and back up through the southern United States to Cin- 
cinnati. It was one of the great experiences of my life, meeting and 
stopping with men and women in every walk of life, free from political 
bias and racial and religious prejudices, hearing their ideas and hopes 
for a peaceful future, and planning together with them for a world all 
men could share in. By the time I reached home at last, I felt as if the 
world did not have a stranger in it! 

Many of the individuals with whom I stayed were world federal- 
ists or had previously been active in that movement. Now that the fed- 
eralist drive had subsided, they found themselves without a program 
of action to turn to. They were eager to help in a new constructive 
effort in the field. To most of the groups I met, I talked about the com- 
ing chance for a world-wide conference on United Nations Charter 
Reform, because that is the subject that should be of most interest 
today, not only to world federalists and world citizens, but to intelli- 
gent, liberal citizens everywhere. For here at last is a chance to put our 
ideas into realistic action—to join with men and women of good will 
in countries all over the world, to demand a United Nations that, in- 
stead of being divided into two hostile blocs as it is today, would repre- 
sent all the peoples of the earth and encourage a co-operative attack 
on the world-wide problems of poverty and hunger and prejudice that 
forever undermine and disrupt the world’s peace. 


Charter Revision 


1955 has been called the “year of decision” because this is the year 
when the governments of the world, assembled in the United Nations, 
were called upon to decide whether an official conference to review 
its Charter at the end of its first decade, should actually be held as its 
founders planned. On November 21, 1955, a Resolution cosponsored 
by Canada, Ecuador, the United Kingdom, the United States and Uru- 
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guay was approved by the United Nations General Assembly by an over- 
whelming majority of more than two-thirds, supporting the idea of a 
Review Conference and setting up a planning committee, composed of 
all the members of the General Assembly, to report back in 1957 
on the time, place and organization of the Conference. The review 
conference itself will not be held for at least three years. That will al- 
low sufficient time for thoughtful preparatory planning, but unless we, 
the people, start the wheels of public discussion rolling now, the chance 
for any real progress may be lost. 

What kind of revision will it be? That is something nobody 
knows. Yet with the world in its present precarious balance, the fate 
of the ordinary man all over the earth—of you and me and the fellow 
next door—our ticket to happiness or destruction, peace or war, in the 
years ahead, hangs in the balance. Is revision to face and honestly 
try to remedy the basic weaknesses that today prevent the United Na- 
tions, valuable as it is, from taking any independent or effective stand 
to buard the world’s peace—or will it be only a timid gesture after 
all, leaving the United Nations more defenseless than ever against 
the manipulation of any strong nation that chooses to use it for its own 
ends? The choice is up to citizens like ourselves all over the world. 
A substantial number of us must inform ourselves on every point, draw 
up our own clear and definite plan of what we want the new United 
Nations to be, and make our ideas extremely plain to all the people 
who represent us in our government: here in the United States, to our 
President, our State Department, our Senators, our Congressmen, our 
present United Nations delegates and to those, finally, who are chosen 
to represent us at the revision conference itself. For this is a time when 
the people must speak with a clear voice, a voice that can be heard 
around the world. 

I believe that the chance for constructive and fundamental change 
in the United Nations structure is actually just as good, in fact, definitely 
better, than for any timid patchwork attempt—which usually dis- 
courages any effort at all. Our real success will lie in the support we 
raise among the world’s peoples. That support, in a world sickened 
with half measures and compromises, with threats and counterthreats 
of atom and hydrogen bombs, can only be challenged by a bold and 
honest program, one that will recognize the right of every citizen of the 
world to have a responsible part in its government. 
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A Chance to Change History 


Much has been said and written about disarmament in recent 
months, with news filling the headlines of more hopeful negotiations 
in the United Nations Disarmament Commission, and the friendly 
change in atmosphere wrought by the “Big Four” Conference in Ge- 
neva last July, when President Eisenhower met with the Prime Min- 
isters of Great Britain, France and Russia. All of us hope that some 
world disarmament agreement may yet be reached. We must not for- 
get, however, that one important step is needed before any such agree- 
ment can be put into lasting effect. The United Nations, the only 
existing world organization we have, must be given adequate powers 
to enforce it. Otherwise the agreement would be based merely on 
a treaty—and treaties, as history has so often shown, can be dissolved 
overnight by the whim or withdrawal of one of the signatory parties. 
That is one reason why Charter revision is so vitally needed if we 
are to achieve peace; for only by revising its Charter can the United Na- 
tions be given much enforcing powers. Yet the quality and extent of such 
powers must be carefully guarded, so that they will at all times serve 
the general welfare and not be turned over to the control of any na- 
tion or group of nations. That is why wide and thoughtful public 
study of Charter revision is so important. Not all those interested 
in revision, it must be realized, have the world’s progress at heart. 
A few frankly distrust and dislike the United Nations, and would 
like to use “‘revision” to take away what little independence and au- 
thority it now possesses. But these are the calculated risks that any 
democratic action must expect to encounter. They must be brought into 
open public debate and argued out honestly. 


The job we have before us in the next two years requires both 
determination and courage. It is primarily a citizen’s job—an edu- 
cational job—that we must expect to carry through ourselves with- 
out any official help, to get the story of United Nations Charter Re- 
vision, the opportunity it offers for world-wide progress and peace, 
into the minds of every man, woman and child. As the “natural 
source and fount’’ of our government’s power, we the people have 
every right to determine what its position shall be toward a more 
effective United Nations, one that will function freely and justly 
yet have sufficient power of its own to decide international differ- 
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ences and maintain a real and lasting peace. But if we are to give 
a clear and precise mandate to our representatives—and that is ex- 
actly what it must be—we must do a tremendous amount of studying 
and debating in the next few years, on every subject connected with 
Charter Reform—constitutions and human rights and colonialism 
and world development. Our arguments must be based on careful 
study and accurate facts, and be free from national and political bias. 
Somehow the rank and file citizen has got to become an expert in gov- 
ernment. It has been done before by ordinary citizens in days of stress 
like these. We can do it again. Look back at the founding days of 
America’s government and you will find few governmental experts 
among its constitution-makers. But working together honestly and 
thoughtfully to meet a clear and urgent need they forged a constitu- 
tion that has lasted longer than any other on earth. 

In 1954, the American Registry of World Citizens, which like 
its parent organization, the International Registry in Paris, had been 
merely a technical agency to register World Citizens, set up an auxil- 
iary membership organization—the American Federation of World 
Citizens—to provide a central nucleus for a nonpartisan union of citi- 
zens’ study-and-action groups all over the American continent. The 
first project carried out under Federation auspices has been a series of 
eight studies, the “World Community Series,” on world affairs and 
world citizenship, concentrated now on the immediate issue of United 
Nations Charter revision. Libraries and colleges all over the country 
as well as abroad have shown an encouraging interest in these pam- 
phlets, since not much literature on Charter revision is available. 


The American Federation does not look on Charter Revision as 
a magic panacea that will cure all the world’s ills, or as the only ap- 
proach to a just and integrated world. It does believe that the issue of 
Charter Reform now brought to world attention by the United Na- 
tions’ official action presents a unique opportunity for enlightened 
public education in world citizenship—to bring into public discussion 
in every country in the world, on an open and unbiased plane, positive 
and well-reasoned plans to integrate and upgrade human relations on 
a world scale, with fair consideration for both national and human 
rights. 

The American Federation, whose headquarters, unlike most New 
and Washington-centered groups, is in Cincinnati, Ohio, in America’s 
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“midlands,” is doing its best to stimulate the setting up, in every city 
and town possible, of community forums where any citizen may come 
to talk and learn about Charter reform. It believes that no special 
theory or program should be sponsored in these forums, but simply the 
free and honest discussion of all that the broad subject of Charter 
revision includes. It believes that every world constitution available 
should be studied, discussed and compared with every other; the best 
points of each selected, together with ideas that come from the group 
itself; and a total plan finally prepared by each forum group, to be 
presented personally to their representatives in Congress and in the 
United Nations. To implement this idea, the Federation has prepared 
a collection in digest form, “A UN Charter For Man,” outlining many 
of the Revision plans that have been developed over the world—such 
as the “Clark-Sohn Plan” proposed by the United World Federalists 
group in the United States, and others by American, Canadian, Euro- 
pean and Asian federalists. 


Why Revision? 


The prospect of a United Nations Charter Revision Conference, 
if geared boldly to the interests of the whole world, offers an oppor- 
tunity for progress greater perhaps than any our world has seen. For 
the United Nations is far more than a symbol and a promise. We 
must recognize in it an invaluable bridge to the future, weak perhaps 
and imperfect now, but an accepted and familiar fact in the minds 
of men the world over. It is the first fragile rope thrown across the 
chasm of national differences—the rope that must be held onto and 
anchored fast, if the solid bridge we hope for is ever to follow. But 
let us have no illusions that the rope is a full-grown bridge. Valuable 
as it is, it is a start only, and a fragile one. 

What is the United Nations now? A group of appointed delegates 
from seventy-six of the world’s nations. Yet we know that there are 
today more than ninety countries of independent, associate or com- 
monwealth status in the world, which means that nearly twenty now 
stand unrepresented; not to mention all the colonies, protectorates and 
otherwise dependent countries, inhabited by hundreds of millions of 
peoples that have, certainly, a legitimate right to expect someday a 
national life of their own. Yet who represents the people of all these 
countries, nations or dependencies; who speaks for the peoples’ rights, 
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protects their resources, their freedom, their economic development ? 
No one. Not one of the delegates of the United Nations’ member 
countries today, worthy though he may be, actually represents or speaks 
for his country’s people, for the people themselves have had no hand 
in his choosing. Hardly any of them have ever seen him and few of 
them even know his name. Can we who believe in democracy approve 
a world organization which denies such representation ? 

This is the first and most obvious lack, the greatest injustice which 
we must correct in any honest plan for a revised Charter. How? By 
replacing today’s appointed delegates with a representative body—a 
balanced Assembly of two Chambers,’* perhaps, as has been found 
practical in so many of the world’s legislatures, including our own Con- 
gress—chosen by all the world’s peoples in the most democratic way 
possible in each country. 

The second, equally obvious lack that must be corrected is the mat- 
ter of only partial membership. “More than a third of the earth’s 
inhabitants,” pointed out Jacques Savary of the Paris World Council 
for a Peoples’ World Convention,” a few years ago, ‘are either not 
represented in the United Nations or are represented, as in the case of 
tht colonial peoples, by their oppressors.” If the United Nations is 
honestly to reflect world public opinion, this must be changed. The 
people of every country in the world, including those now dependen- 
cies, must have a voice in the United Nations and in the conference that 
shapes its revision. The growing popular support for this can no longer 
be ignored. In a recent poll conducted by the federalist magazine, One 
W orld, in Chicago, 97 per cent of those participating voted that ‘“‘mem- 
bership in the United Nations should be open to all nations.” 

The third need is for a World Development Authority of inde- 
pendent power and universal support, to develop the vast potential 
resources of the earth for all its citizens. How many Americans 
realize that today, according to the records of the United Nations’ 
FAO, one third of the human race—one out of every three human 
beings alive—is born, lives and dies in complete poverty, almost al- 
ways sick from chronic disease, permanently undernourished and often 
is a state of complete famine? Some people would say that this is 





*See ‘A Proposed Plan for Reformed UN Representation in the “World 
Community Series’ pamphlet, Let’s Talk It Over. 
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nothing new under the sun; it has always existed. That it is not so. 
Every war, with its vast destruction and dislocation, has increased this 
throng of misery. Where before World War II, the majority of the 
world’s peoples had enough to eat, now of only a minority is that true. 
And this problem is not a static one, but growing with every year. 
With populations racing ahead, and food production, because of re- 
duced acreage, lagging far behind, tremendous sums are needed at 
once to put the best minds of the world to work on the problem of 
bringing these two forces, population and food production, into 
some balance, a balance that will mean life and happiness for millions 
of families all over the world. 


These then are the three basic needs that must be met if the 
United Nations is to fulfill the promise in its Charter: (1) represen- 
tation in fair proportion, directly chosen by the people; (2) an As- 
sembly of universal membership, and effective, justly balanced powers; 
(3) a World Development Authority, supported by all the nations. 


Just Representation 


What do we mean by a representative world government? This 
is a question we need to ask ourselves at the very start. For fear of the 
impact of countries of enormous population, now coming into the body 
of nations for the first time as independent popular governments, has 
led to some curious thinking on the part of world government plan- 
ners—as it has led, in our presently governed world, to national policy 
moves of a most unhealthy nature. I think we should frankly lay open 
this fear to the light and expose it as the foolish ghost it is, before 
we fall into the same moral hypocrisy, the same destructive set of 
“practical,” “realistic’’ values that have led power politics so danger- 
ously astray. 

As people who profess to be democratic and to admire justice, 
how can we face the unjust fact that hundreds of millions of people 
would have no equitable representation in a world government voting 
system ‘‘weighted,” as some would have it, to preserve the influence of 
those nations today holding the balance of power? The arguments ad- 
vanced by those in favor of such weighting are all too reminiscent of 
those used by Southern plantation owners in Civil War days. The plan- 
tation owners, often men of the highest integrity otherwise, called the 
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idea of a liberated Negro vote impractical and dangerous on account 
of the Negroes’ lack of education, and worked vigorously to prevent 
its use. So today many otherwise idealistic world government plan- 
ners survey with the same fear any equitable representation of hundreds 
of millions of Asian and African nationals in a World Assembly, on 
the ground of their present high rate of illiteracy. 

It is time we ask ourselves honestly whether literacy—education, 
as we presently allow it to be practiced—does much in itself to advance 
the public morality, to train the citizen for ethical action and wise de- 
cision? It should and does teach men to live more enjoyably, but it has 
certainly not taught them to be less selfish or to live at peace with their 
neighbors. Has the literacy of the so-called ‘‘civilized nations’ today 
prevented a wholly irresponsible use of our science for destruction? No; 
we have not thought this issue honestly through. Men without educa- 
tion or technical training are certainly no more noble nor kind than 
educated ones, but by anv record of history, they are no worse. They 
have even the benefit of not having been exposed to some of our soph- 
istries, and might therefore be somewhat less confused in the judg- 
ments they make. The basic problem is not their illiteracy. The reme- 
dying of that—their inability to read and write—will be one of the 
first and most satisfying jobs of a responsible world government. In the 
process, let us hope, a new, universal education may evolve which will 
frankly attack this question of ethical training: making available to 
every child a simple course in elementary moral values—in no way in- 
volving the introduction of religion into the school but certainly some 
introduction of morality into man. 


But securing a responsible world electorate depends on a differ- 
ent factor—one in which, luckily, we already have trained, competent 
help available and actual recent experience. It demands the use of re- 
sources that are today in active, skilled production in many parts of the 
world: the development, in short, of adequate technical means through 
films, recordings, radio and television, to get an honest picture of im- 
portant world issues into every new voter's hands whether he can read 
or not; to give him the facts he needs, reduced to clear and honest 
terms, on which to base his decisions. This is no insuperable task. An 
age that can face the incredibly complex job of shattering the atom 
should handle such a technical problem as this with comparative ease. 
Given the whole-hearted co-operation of teachers and technicians in 
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every land, modern scientific development should find this a project 
well within its reach. 

Does this then resolve the problem of full representation in a 
World Assembly? Let us be honest. For many individuals, no; the 
emotional roots go far deeper. We have been citizens of a nation all 
our lives, and with every such affection and loyalty go prejudices and 
fear of any change even though it promises wider horizons. And yet 
the very survival of all our countries, of our human species, in fact, 
depends on the courage with which we can face new conditions, put 
into effect new answers to problems that man has never had to face be- 
fore. 

Let us therefore reduce this mental block in most such planning 
to its true elements. When we eliminate illiteracy as a reasonable 
barrier to full representation of these new populations, what do we 
have left? Simply a stubborn refusal on the part of many federalists 
to put the great idea they profess into action: to see the world as a po- 
tential whole, in terms of people rather than separate, competitive na- 
tions—people of every race and climate, capable of responsible action 
when honestly informed, capable of working together for the greater 
good of all. Let us be clear on one point: either all the world’s people 
are to be given a voice in its government from the start, or no one’s lib- 
erties anywhere will be safe for long. The same truth holds for the 
world as for a nation: it will never be responsibly governed until all its 
people are rated as first class citizens. 


The Principles That Must Guide Us 


These plans for a humanely strengthened United Nations are vi- 
tally important to all of us. Yet without a genuine understanding of 
real world citizenship to base them on, of the problems and opportuni- 
ties of the World Community of which we are all members, none of 
them can come to anything. “I often wonder,” wrote Judge Learned 
Hand, “whether we do not rest our hopes too much upon constitutions, 
upon laws, and upon courts . . . believe me, these are false hopes. Lib- 
erty lies in the hearts of men and women; when it dies there, no con- 
stitution, no law, no court can save it.” 

The picture of a world government as a superpoliceman with the 
biggest stick in existence, has never appealed to me. It does not, I 
think, appeal to most liberty-loving people. I am always depressed to 
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hear federalist speakers bear down, as some have tended to do in recent 
years, on the idea of an all-powerful police force stronger than any 
other in the world. What difference would there actually be between 
an all-powerful policeman and any other dictator? No, I think we must 
not aim so much for laws of supreme power and enforceability as to- 
ward building the world-wide respect for justice and fair play that will 
make enactment of a free and enlightened world government possible. 
If you will look into the history of any productive and law-abiding 
country, you will discover that it was the basic respect for justice among 
its people which gave such laws authority, not the laws themselves that 
made such order and progress possible. 

What is a true world citizen? It is, I believe, a man or woman 
who, while he demands freedom and justice for himself and his fellow 
countrymen, would allow and encourage equal freedom and hope for a 
good life for all the citizens of all the rest of the world—would be 
willing to work together with them in all good faith to secure it. He is 
what Goethe called a ‘whole man’’—the responsible, ethical man or 
woman of every nation, every time, who sees the happiness of the whole 
community, the whole world, as his own concern and does his active 
best to help set it right. 

And what are we to mean by a good world government? Do we 
simply hope for a strong, well-policed, impersonal, central government 
of the world?—or for a just and honest government tempered with 
humanity and interested in the free development of all its citizens? 
Since the beginning of time there has been this conflict of aims within 
the ranks of those who wish to set up orderly governments. In Amer- 
ica’s beginnings we were lucky enough to have Hamilton’s ideas of a 
strong, centralized federal government tempered by the humanity and 
democratic vision of Jefferson. No world federation can be expected to 
succeed for long unless this lesson in the history of federations is heeded 
and obeyed. Equally clear must be our concept of the world law on 
which this pioneer new government must be founded. To inspire and 
draw the support of the individual citizens of every country—on which, 
after all, its effectiveness must be based—it must be a system of law 
designed not just to capture and punish the individual (as some feder- 
alist speakers are much too prone to stress) but to protect, above all, 
the freedom of the individual citizen and to aid him to develop to his 
highest capacity. 
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These are the guards—of genuine principle and respect for hu- 
man freedom—that must be set upon any world government by respon- 
sible founders if it is not to degenerate into the dictatorship that its 
critics rightly fear. For without such principles to study and guide it, 
such a system of global law could hold the world immovable in an iron 
hand; its faults unremedied, its tyrannies perpetuated, with little chance 
for those now held in bondage ever to achieve liberty or self-govern- 
ment. It is for us as men and women in a time when individual free- 
doms are in peril within nations to make sure that adequate safeguards 
for their future protection in the form of an effective World Bill of 
Rights are set up at the very start in the reformed United Nations we 
propose. It is a job we cannot leave to the future. We must see that it 
is done now, effectively and honestly, if we wish to build a world worth 
living in. 
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JOSEPH S. ROUCEK 


PART TWO 


IDEOLOGICAL CONTROL: THE RUSSIFICATION PROCESS 


From the Communist point of view, the technically-trained student 
is of little value to “‘Socialist-building’” unless he is also imbued with 
“Socialist spirit”: knowledge of Marxist-Lenin theory (and conviction 
of its orthodoxy as the true science of society), of Russian culture and 
language, and a blind belief in Russian superiority. The insistence on 
everything Russian being superior (resembling the Nazi racial su- 
periority theories) is the result of several dynamic factors. First of 
all, there is the numerical consideration. The ‘Great Russians,” ra- 
diating from Moscow (and they are the people usually meant by the 
term “Russians’’), constitute the absolute majority; with the “Little 
Russians” (Ukranians), and the ‘White Russians” (in the extreme 
center-west), and other Slavic groups, they constitute nearly four-fifths 
of the population of the U.S.S.R. Then the Communist slogans and 
ideologies are foreign ideologies to the ethnically related minorities, 
contradicting everything that their cultural life had accepted as values; 
hence the Communist propagandists have tried to sell their wares to the 
Slavs, in particular, under the guise of Russian concepts. Furthermore, 
many satellite leaders, not classified by the new regimes as “working 
people,” can be more easily attracted to work for the goals disguised as 
Russian rather than for Moscow's Third Internationale projects. 

Thus, in order to create more enthusiasm among the satellites for 
the Russian imperialism, the Soviet planners have introduced not only 
Marxist theory but also the Russian language and the “appreciation” of 
every Russian, as required courses as part of the broad ideological pro- 
gram designed to build ‘‘a new and progressive Socialist intelligentsia” 
from the ranks of university students. New textbooks have been pre- 
pared and the old ones re-edited (with the result that a shortage of 
textbooks has been commonplace in most satellite universities). The 
students are now obliged to use texts in the Russian language, or to 
study exclusively from notes taken at lectures. (Russian books, sold 
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for a nominal sum, are generally printed on good paper, well bound, 
written clearly and richly illustrated with drawings and charts). 
The Russification process, as a deliberate policy of the Kremlin, 


has been the answer to the resistance of the masses as well as intelligent- 
sia to the pro-Soviet education imperialism. We must remember that 


not a single one of the present satellite states has any historic ties of 
friendship with Russia (except that, sporadically, the Russians sup- 
ported the Slavic revolts—the Serbs and the Bulgarians—against the 
Turks during the nineteenth century, and even less with Soviet Russia. 
But some of the more romantically-minded Slav leaders did promote 
the idea of Pan-Slavism for a while. By identifying Pan-Slavism and 
the Pan-Russian policies, the Soviet masters have tried to blunt the edge 
of the antagonism of the satellite peoples, by pointing out persistently 
that the Russians, the Slavs, are and have been the greatest people on 
earth. The Russian language is the principal subject on which all sat- 
ellite schools must concentrate, and thus all satellite people are required 
to sing exclusively the praises of Lenin and Stalin (and now probably 
of Bulganin and Krushchev) not only in their language but also in 
Russian. The Russification imperialism has gone so far as to even im- 
pose the Cyrillic alphabet on virtually all the languages of non-Rus- 
sian nationalities. All the satellite languages have been subjected to 
an influx of Russian words and grammatical patterns with the aim to 
fuse them with Russian letters and spelling. 

The official emphasis on the superiority of the Russian language 
over the languages of non-Russians has been accompanied by the vig- 
orous promotion of Russian nationalism, especially the patriotic con- 
cept of Russian history.’ Everything done in the past by Russia in re- 
gard to the satellite history had been done to Russia’s glory and the 
“helping” out of the satellites. (For instance, the partitions of Lithu- 
ania and Poland are interpreted as the operation of the principle of 
nationalism, and the conquest of the Caucasus as the liberation of the 
peoples inhabiting it. The Czarist government is blamed for neglecting 
the interests of Russia as a nation when Alaska was sold to the United 
States in 1867.)” Furthermore, along with the “glorious past” the sat- 
ellites are constantly reminded of the old symbols of the Russian na- 
tion; writers, actors, poets, Party notables, and statesmen are always re- 
ferred to as ‘the great Russian people,” within the context of the 
Russian history and its achievements in literature, art, science, “the 
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wonderful richness” of the Russian language and the exploits of old 
Russian heroes on the battlefields (Alexander Nevsky, Dmitry Don- 
skoy, Dmitry Pozharsky, Alexander Suborov, Mikhail, Kutozov, etc.). 
The Russians are also given full credit for playing a leading role in the 
November revolution, the civil war, the economic reconstruction and 
other acclaimed achievements of the Soviet regime. The Russian peo- 
ple, in short, are constantly acclaimed and proclaimed as the sole source 
of development, happiness and survival of all the peoples within the 
Soviet Empire. Expressions such as “Glory to the Russian people— 
people of heroes, people of builders” are cited in the satellite press, in 
public pronouncements or on posters. All reference to the Russians or 
Russia is always prefixed with the adjective “great,” “friendly,” “pro- 
gressive,” “helpful,” “older brother,” etc. 


How this Russification process has reached all cultural levels is 
seen from the way the Russian viceroys are imposing their imperialism 
on folk dances. Isolation from Western dance culture and the glorifi- 
cation of the Russian dance and of the proletarian culture are definite 
policies of the satellite governments. It is true that Slavic folk dance 
is popularized and encouraged as the best expression of proletarian 
culture. Soviet instructors and dance groups frequently tour the satel- 
lites to demonstrate Russian folk dances and new Soviet compositions; 
Russian dances are included on the repertoires of all programs presented 
by satellite dance teams; and lectures are held in many enterprises to 
popularize Russian dances and educate the satellite people toward ap- 
preciation of their superiority. The satellite press frequently reminds 
its readers that only through Russian aid and inspiration has dance 
activity developed at its rapid pace. When Russian dances are per- 
formed, they always produce greater ovations from the satellite people 
than do their own national dances. (Negatively, American ballroom 
dancing is especially the target of satellite regimes’ attacks, taking the 
form of press ridicule and satirical cartoons. The Music and Artists 
Center issues a list of forbidden dance pieces which is distributed to all 
orchestra leaders Rudolf Friml and Franz Lehar are heading the list. 
A general restriction against any jazz or Dixie-land pieces is imposed. 
Only two composers of this type are tolerated in Czechoslovakia: Jaro- 
slav Jezek, jazz composer, and the Russian Dunajevskij, whose music is 
in a semi-operatic vein. Jazz, as playec and danced in the West, is 
part of Wall Street's plans for creating war hysteria; it disturbs the 
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nervous system of the dancer in such a way that he is then better pre- 
pared for the role assigned to him by the Wall Street—to become good 
cannon fodder. But the original jazz music created by Negroes is valu- 
able in both an artistic and humane sense.) The control is further ex- 
tended by inspectors of the Center, who visit dances and check on the 
pieces played. The Youth League members make it their job to report 
couples who engaged in ‘‘figure’”” dancing—who dance in an individual- 
istic manner. 


PERVERTED PAN-SLAVISM 


In spite of the Communist claims, Russia, historically, had no im- 
portant or “Pan-Slavic interests in the Slavic lands (Czechoslovakia, 
Poland, Yugoslavia and Bulgaria). Except for a few Pan-Slav vision- 
aries and misguided clerics’ [Russia] was supremely indifferent to the 
fate of her Slavic brethren.’ 

Actually, Pan-Slavism, as a doctrine, was a non-Russian inven- 
tion.’ Historically, it is interesting to note that the dream of Slav unity 
(resembling in a farfetched way, Pan-Germanism, Pan-Mohammedan- 
ism, Pan-Americanism, etc.) attracted some Slav leaders of the nine- 
teenth century. Pan-Slavism in its nostalgic and humanitarian aspects, 
was popular among the oppressed Czechs and Slovaks, Croats, Serbs, 
Bulgars and Poles from the Austro-Hungarian, German and Turkish 
Empires (but resented by the Poles already oppressed by the Russian 
Empire, their “Pan-Slavic brother”). Some of these Pan-Slavist looked 
to Russia as their champion and liberator. Both the Serbs and the Bul- 
gars took up the idea of “Holy Mother Russia” as the protector of 
Orthodox Christians against the Moslem faith of the Turks and the 
Catholic dogma of the Hapsburg Monarchy. Some Czechoslovakian 
intellectuals favored Pan-Slavism as a weapon in their liberation from 
the Austro-Hungarian Empire. But Imperial Russia looked upon Pan- 
Slavism in a more realistic light, regarding it simply as an effective and 
convenient instrument of Russian state policy, particularly in attaining 
control over Constantinople. 

Pan-Slavism, even as an idea, evaporated with the course of events 
during World War I. Russia’s revolutionary leaders caused a cleavage 
in Slav solidarity when they espoused international class warfare, and 
by signing the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk where they abandoned the cause 
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in which the southern and western Slavs had placed so much hope. In 
fact, in the Marxist theory, Pan-Slavism had no place, and the pro- 
Western leaders, headed by Dr. Thomas G. Masaryk, were violently 
opposed to any ideas of Pan-Slavism.° 


A further blow was given to Pan-Slavism, when the Soviets signed 
up with Hitler, and disbanded again its “Slav brother,” Poland. With 
the attack of Russia by Hitler, the Kremlin made a complete turnabout. 
In August, 1941, however, shortly after the Nazi invasion of Russia, 
the Soviet government summoned an All-Slav Congress to Moscow, 
which started to rejuvenate respect for the national culture and lan- 
guage of each Slav people.’ Pan-Slav ideology proved an adaptable 
weapon in the Soviet arsenal. During the war, the moral influence of 
the Soviet Union was very great in Yugoslavia and in other Slavic coun- 
tries, the result of deep-rooted friendliness for Russia (but not Com- 
munist Russia) and universal admiration for Soviet victories; many 
Slavs saw Russia’s sufferings as mirroring their own on a gigantic scale. 
The Soviet myth, in addition—a complex born of the Russian Revolu- 
tion’s glories, ideals of social reform, and promises of an end to police 
and bureaucratic persecution—went hand in hand with the old Slav 
mystique, ties of race. Danilevski’s prophecies in his Russia and Eu- 
rope were in the process of being realized. Using the language of love 
and peace, which seemed to him two typical Slav qualities, he had pre- 
dicted that from a war between Russia and Europe would come a fed- 
eration under Russian leadership. The federation would consist of 
Russia, including Galicia, northern Bukovinia and the Carpatho- 
Ukraine, the territory of the South Slavs with Istria and Trieste, Ro- 
mania, the Czech and Slovak territories, Hungary, Bulgaria, Greece 
and Constantinople, as well as other sections of Turkey. Most of his 
prophecies, which at the time undoubtedly seemed fantastic, were just 
about to come true. But Tito’s defection from the orbit put an end to 
this attempt at empire building through the Pan-Slavic idea. But the 
ideology remains, and has been promoted politically, economically and 
educationally. Efforts have been made to integrate the historical memo- 
ries of the Slavs with Communist accomplishments. For instance, on 
May 24, 1951, “The Day of Slav Literature and Culture,” the Bulga- 
rian Council of Ministers granted prizes “in the sphere of science, lit- 
erature and arts,” designed to be a ‘‘powerful stimulus for the creators 
of our material and spiritual culture.” * The purpose was to have “all 
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workers by hand and brain identify their efforts to bring prosperity to 
our homeland, to introduce Soviet experience still more persistently 
and deeply, to pass over their methods of work to a broader circle of 
working people.” 

The historical figures of St. Cyril and Methodius stand high on the 
list of heroes praised by the “Pan-Slav’’ Communists. Says an official 
Bulgarian spokesman: 


Almost eleven centuries have passed since the time of Cyril 
and Methodius, but their work stands ever higher in the estimation 
of following generations. . . . The creation of a literature in a na- 
tive Slavonic language was an act of world historical significance. . . . 
The creation of writing and books in a Slavonic language was a cardi- 
nal act in the history of the whole of mankind. With this was laid 
the foundation-stone of the new era in the life of the Slav peo- 
ples, who created their original culture and ranged themselves besides 
the then existing civilized nations. . .. The work of Cyril and Metho- 
dius . . . played a beneficent, preserving and stimulating role 
of the fascist rule in Bulgaria, keeping alive the flame of demo- 
cratic culture, ties with the Slav peoples and with the great Soviet 
Union. . . . In this way the cultural work of Cyril and Methodius is 
a link uniting all the Slav peoples. With the victory of people's 
democracy opportunities were created for a further consolidation of 
their work. At the present time, when the rapacious jackals of im- 
perialist reaction are howling, when they threaten the peoples with 
war, enslavement, assimilation, with cosmopolitan razing of the 
unique national features of large and small nations, the work of Cyril 
and Methodius acquires an even greater value. It welded together 
the Slav peoples to defend the unique element of their culture, and 
today it is a support in the fight for peace, democracy, national free- 
dom, socialism and internationalism. . . .° 


What an irony of history! Two religious men, monks, interested 
in promoting Christianity in the ninth century, whose main accom- 
plishment was not only the elaboration of the alphabet for the tran- 
scription of the Slavonic languages, but what is even more important 
—and what is thoroughly hated and persecuted by the Soviet masters— 
the Christianization of the Slavs in the region of their work, these 
two men are now promoted to the rank of leaders of Communist in- 


ternationalism. 


Historic REVISIONISM 


In the educational indoctrination scheme of the Soviet leaders, 
the Russification process is integrated with the Soviet brand of Pan- 
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Slavism as well as with the “revisionism” of history of the satellite 
countries. Reported Bulgaria’s official publication in 1950: 


On May 24 this year Bulgarian working people celebrated one 
of their greatest holidays—the Day of National Education and Cul- 
ture, the Day of Slav Literature and Culture. On this day they cele- 
brated the great cause of the brothers Cyril and Methodius who cre- 
ated the Slav alphabet. . . . While in the capitalist countries science 
is mobilized for the production of atomic weapons, atomic and bac- 
teriological bombs and other means for the extermination of mankind, 
in our country science is placed at the service of peace and peaceful 
co-operation between the peoples. . . . The biological theory of Mich- 
urin-Lysenko is widely introduced in agronomy, zoo-technics and bi- 
ology. . . . On May 24, thousands of Bulgarian scholars, students, 
teachers, professors and cultural workers demonstrated their gratitude 
to the people’s government which opened to them the doors of the 
schools, universities, theatres, gave them free access to science and 


culture. . . . The works of the Marxist classics as well as those of So- 
viet and Bulgarian writers and poets are circulating in thousands 
of copies. . . . With such achievements the Bulgarian people are tak- 


ing an active part in the great fight for peace, democracy and so- 

cialism waged by the world democratic forces headed by the Soviet 

Union against the imperialist warmongers and destroyers of human 

culture.” 

There is no need to analyze the remarkable way in which the 
memories of Cyril and Methodius are fused with “The Day of Slavic 
Literature and Culture,” with the Michurin-Lysenko theories thrown 
into the pot, together with the works of the Marxist classics, and “‘the 
world democratic forces headed by the Soviet Union.” 

All satellite nations, whether Slavic or non-Slavic have experienced 
in the past many centuries of foreign domination; but they have been able 
to keep their cultural traditions intact and their sense of national history 
as well as their national language alive. But, today, Moscow’s com- 
missars are laying down for them educational and cultural policies 
designed to do away with the national cultural traditions of the coun- 
tries they are ruling, by blunting the sense of national history of the 
nations the Kremlin is exploiting, and by even trying to change their 
spoken and written language. What can happen to history, can be seen 
from the following discourse: 

Of the entire campaign of slanders against the People’s Republic 

of Bulgaria, carried on by the Tito-ites and other town criers of the 

imperialists, the most pitiable are the attempts to destroy the friend- 
— and love existing between the Bulgarian and Russian peoples. . . . 
Bulgarian-Soviet Friendship does not rest on empty government decla- 


rations and agreements; it is the work of the age-long history of the 
two fraternal peoples. . . . The Soviet Union is the support and guar- 
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antee of the national independence of our country. . . . In the course 

of 70 years the Russian people twice liberated our country—from the 

Turkish yoke and from fascist oppression. But the Bulgarian peo- 

ple also feel deep gratitude toward the Russian people because the 

Russian proletariat and its party, the great strategists of the prole- 

tarian revolution and of social construction, Lenin, and Stalin, helped 

to build the Bulgarian Communist Party, beloved of the entire na- 

tion.” 

How glaring is the ideological juggling of “Russian” and ‘‘Soviet”’ 
concepts! Although no Soviets existed in the 1870’s when Bulgaria 
was liberated, somehow the Soviets were tied up in liberating the Bul- 
garians; and into the “Russian-Soviet’’ melting pot is also thrown Sta- 
lin, a non-Russian (that is, a Georgian, born in Georgia, in the 
Caucasus). 


An article entitled “New History of Bulgaria,” Rabotnichesko 
Delo (Sofia) of April 6, 1952, reported: 

News has recently appeared in the Soviet press to the effect that 
the Slavonic Institute at the U.S.S.R.’s Academy of Science is working on 
the history of Bulgaria. In a few months the Author’s Collective, 
headed by the well-known Soviet historian, Prof. C. N. Nikitin, will 
publish an enormous work on the history of Bulgaria. This work, which 
will be published in two volumes comprising more than 1,100 pages em- 
braces the entire history of Bulgaria from its foundation until now.” 

In a subsequent report, a Bulgarian student described the Pan- 
Slavic stress by Communists on the reinterpreted Bulgarian history: 


The Sovietization of Bulgaria is carried on relentlessly and con- 
tinuously not only through mass persecution and terror, but more sig- 
nificantly through indoctrination of university youth along racial lines. 
This is exemplified in a Bulgarian history course taught by Assistant- 
ant Professor Hristo Hristov at the Klement Okhridski University in 
Sofia. Professor Hristov, a 35-year-old fanatic Communist criticized 
“bourgeois” methods of analyzing Bulgarian history and has gradually 
introduced a ‘new, progressive and scientific’ approach. Contrary to 
all existing ‘old-fashioned’ theories, the Bulgarian people have no 
connection whatsoever with the Huns and Turks. This is proved, he 
preaches, by the recent discovery of the remnants of an ancient stone 
carved with a figure of a man on a horse believed to be one of the old 
Bulgarian kings, Krum Khan, bearing a Greek inscription. 

The Bulgarians are an ns of the Russian people, Hristov 
asserts, who came from the banks of the Volga river. Not only are 
they Slavic in origin, but also a continuation of Russian culture on 
the Balkan Peninsula since they speak a similar language and have the 
same ideals and way of life as their Russian ‘brethren.’ Further proof 
of this, according to Hristov, is that the “— of both countries 
have enthusiastically accepted and applied the ‘best system of govern- 


ment on earth’ based on equal distribution of property and equal jus- 
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The educational leaders of the satellite countries under orders from 
Moscow, are well aware of the memories of the Slav people and their 
fondness for such pro-Western-minded statesmen as Masaryk and 
Benes; most Slav intellectuals had visited the ‘“West’’ during the years 
of postwar independence and have retained their Western orientation. 
To deal with this heritage, the satellite educational systems and the 
propaganda means have developed two lines of attack: (1) the attempts 
to eradicate the memories of the prewar leaders by accusing them of 
all the sins which the Communist propaganda machinery can dream 
up; and (2) the efforts to induce moral subservience of the leaders 
and masses to the pro-Russian regimes by reminding them perpetually 
how they must be grateful to the Russians for their liberation, and, 
above all, appreciate everything Russian. Thus, the recent literature 
from Czechoslovakia evaluates Masaryk as ‘“‘a warmonger and organ- 
izer of anti-Soviet and anti-Communist campaigns, who masterminded 
a plot to murder Lenin, and “the head of . . . the fascist forces in the 
pre-Munich Republic.” ” 

Similar ideological juggling of the historical backgrounds of all 


satellite states is taking place in all the states within the Soviet orbit.” 


METHODS OF CONTROL ON LOCAL LEVELS 


We have dealt so far with the ideological ramifications of the 
pro-Communist regimes. Since the educational machinery is just another 
wheel within the total propaganda machinery of the monolithic Soviet 
imperial pattern, in order to be more detailed in our description of the 
educational processes, we would have to actually deal with all aspects 
of Soviet ‘“‘culture.” Unfortunately, we shall have to limit ourselves 
to a few outstanding sectors of this process, which, however, reaches 
into all the aspects of life of each satellite.” 

The Use of Ethnic Backgrounds. All notions of Central-Eastern 
Europe have developed highly patriotic and nationalistic attitudes to- 
ward their ethnic traditions. Dances at regional or village festivities 
symbolize the joys and sorrows of ethnic groups sharing a culture and 
history in common, celebrating, among other things, birth, harvest, sol- 
stices and saints’ days. The form of ritual dances performed to sym- 
bolize national feelings and holidays, religious festivals, or historical 
occurrences, were deep rooted. 
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In order to capture these expressions of national culture for their 
purposes, the pro-Communist regimes have attempted to impose on them 
the “nationalism in form and Socialism in content’’ principle. In this 
respect Stalin’s report on the national question, delivered to the 16th 
Party Congress in Moscow in 1930, is revealing: 

“. .. The national cultures must be permitted to develop and 
expand and to reveal all their potential qualities, in order to create the 
conditions necessary to their fusion into a single, common culture with 
a single, common language. The blossoming of cultures national in 
form and socialist in content under a proletarian dictatorship in one 
country, with the object of their fusion into a single, common, social- 
ist (both in form and content) culture, with a single, common language, 
when the proletariat is victorious throughout the world and socialism 
becomes an everyday matter—such is the dialectical nature of the Len- 
inist presentation of the question of national culture. . . .” 

Since the folk dance is deeply indigenous to the captive countries, 
the Communists have tried to exploit its “native tradition” value 
while subverting its meaning by introducing the Stalinist nationalities 
ideology. In music, painting or literature, the Party has the more spe- 
cific, in some ways more subtle and in others less complex, task of dis- 
couraging the artist’s individuality and transforming him into the “new 
Socialist’ artist. This explains the use of such devices as the purge of 
“undesirable elements’ in the other fine arts. The abstract quality of 
dance makes it difficult to weigh politically, and, therefore, rule of 
thumb Marxist-Leninist criticism cannot be easily brought to bear upon 
it. The dancer’s leap and the choreographer’s annotation are not as 
obvious ideological constructions as the painter’s subject or the writer's 
language. Then, dance is less permanent, and each performance, how- 
ever, carefully planned, must contain improvisation and changes. Then 
the native dances, handed down for many generations, are not amen- 
able to drastic alterations.” 

Instead of revising the forms, the Communists have attempted re- 
vision of the substance and occasion of the dance. Their tactics have 
been (1) to take dance out of its national and ethnic content and put 
it into an organizational, Party-inspired setting (factory, kolkhoz, 
school, army, etc.); (2) to present satellite cultures with the Soviet 
dance as a perfect model of the end result to strive for, in their own 
attempts to imbue national form with “‘socialist’’ content; and (3) to 
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isolate satellite culture from all non-Soviet (that is, Western) in- 
fluences. 

The Communists have given the traditional substance and occa- 
sion of folk dance a new raison d’etre by forming dance teams in 
what Stalin called ‘common proletarian organizations.” Each village, 
factory, kolkhoz and school now dance separately—and on Communist 
occasions—the same folk dance which once was a joint village ex- 
pression. The villagers no longer dance in traditional, spontaneous 
celebration of the harvest; instead, the kolkhoz team must transform 
the harvest from a reason for dancing into the subject of the dance 
itself—a demonstration in praise, and for the promotion, of Commun- 
ist agricultural output. Not harvest time, but the fact that Commun- 
ism had made this harvest possible—is the new point of the occasion. 
In Albania, for instance, “Our People, with great love in their hearts 
. . . dance for the Party, for Premier Hoxha, for the glorious Soviet 
Union and for Stalin.” (Bashkimi, Tirana, July 15, 1952). Party 
publications frequently boast of the successes achieved in giving so 
many artistic worker groups the opportunity to express, through dance, 
their joy in “the building of Communism.” In 1953, Bulgaria re- 
ported more than 10,000 artistic groups, with approximately 250,000 
participants; Romania claimed 5,500 artistic groups, Albania 472 and 
Hungary 14,000. These amateur teams are organized by a Commit- 
tee or Board of Arts under the supervision of the Minister of Cul- 
ture. Cultural-educational committees are appointed to control ac- 
tivities in clubs, reading rooms, cultural centers and libraries located 
in most factories, schools and enterprises. Here dance activity, as well 
as singing, reading, political lectures and other Party-sponsored “en- 
tertainments,” are “enjoyed.” 

In addition to promoting amateur dance teams which perform the 
old folk dances in a Communist setting, the satellite governments have 
gone one step farther and provide a novel artistic framework for the 
folk dance, called the folk ‘‘ensemble,’”” which amounts to a patchwork 
performance by dance teams, choirs, orchestra, sextets, vocal soloists 
and even acrobats. The merger deprives dance of its original meaning 
by projecting it into a broad mass culture. Completely foreign to Cer.- 
tral-Eastern Europeans, the folk ensemble is really a ready-made Com- 
munist art form, staged by the satellite peoples. Under Party directives, 
it is performed exclusively before people’s organizations, not theatre 
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audiences; its members create new songs and dances which portray 
various aspects of Communist life; and its example is to be followed 
by the dance teams of all organizations it visits. The underlying mo- 
tive is, of course, blatant propaganda. Typical ensemble librettos satirize 
imperialists, reactionaries or “‘kulaks,” or promote “haymaking in an 
expressive and understandable way.” Positively, efforts are made to 
demonstrate mass culture at work, harmonizing relationships in Com- 
munist life. Theoretically, the members are employed at regular jobs 
outside their artistic activities; but actually they are professionals. For 
instance, Czechoslovakia’s Army Art Ensemble is on the regular army 
payroll. The Collegiate Art Ensemble is composed of medical stu- 
dents, who are not paid but the state finances their travel expenses and 
provides their costumes. On the average, the members of such state 
ensembles receive approximately the equivalent of a skilled laborer's 
wage, or about 1200 or 1500 forints ($100-125). When performers 
come from factory or kolkhoz teams, they are paid their usual wages 
plus all expenses. 


COLLECTIVIZED SPORTS 


Essentially, the use of sports by the satellites (and Moscow) has 
three main purposes (1) the premilitary training of youth; (2) propa- 
gandawise glorification of the “new Socialist man’; (3) an important 
spur to Communinist industrial and agricultural production. 

Long before World War II, three satellite countries— Czecho- 
slovakia, Hungary and Poland—held honorable places among the sports 
nations of the world. Let us take Czechoslovakia of today as an ex- 
ample of what has happened to sports in those countries. Prior to 
the war, Czechoslovakia’s soccer and hockey teams were famous as well 
as its tennis players known at Forest Hills and at Wimbledon; the Soko/ 
gymnast had national traditions of world reputation in the field of 
group gymnastics. From 1945 to the Communist putsch in February, 
1948, the names of Czechoslovakian sportsmen were again spreading 
the fame of their skill throughout the world. 

The Communists did not start the sovietization immediately, as 
they wanted to cash in on the much-needed publicity of the Olympic 
Games preceding Sokol Congress. But immediately after that, the 
Communists decreed the unification of all existing sports organiza- 
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tions under one single roof organization. The first chairman of the 
new state office was the Minister of Propaganda, whose first address 
featured the demand that Czechoslovakian sports must have only one 
goal—to be like the “glorious” Soviet Fyskultura. But rank-and-file 
sportsmen and functionaries resisted the new order. In April, 1950, 
General Svoboda, former Minister of National Defense, became Vice- 
Premier in charge of physical culture and sports. Statewide competi- 
tions were decreed by law, with every citizen—from high-school age to 
60—taking part. But the initial success was a failure again. The at- 
tendance was poor. In order to take more drastic steps, the govern- 
ments passed a new law creating a State Committee for Sports; ex- 
isting sports organizations were scrapped and were “farmed’’ out to 
various industries. General Janda of the Security Police became chair- 
man of the new office. The participation in sports now became a 
question of political reliability. Promising athletes and stars received 
special rations and liberal allowances (“‘calory money”) to allow them 
to buy on the Free Market (a kind of government-sponsored black 
market). They were allowed to buy new cars—a privilege granted 
only to high Party leaders. Hungary promoted star soccer players to 
officers and drafted them into the army team; the Secret Police foi- 
lowed suit and after that the Hungarian soccer championship was a 
battle between these two “‘officer teams.” ” 


But the rank and file of Czech athletes have few, if any, privi- 
leges, while the ‘‘aces’”” are now purely professionals. Athletes such 
as Zatopek (winner of four Olympic gold medals), Jungwirth, world- 
record holder of over 2,000 meters, and Skobla, European shot-put 
champion, are members of the Army Athletic Club, and their only duty 
is to keep on winning. They spend up to three months in training 
camps and are reimbursed for losses of wages or salaries (although the 
Olympic Committee ruled that amateur athletes must not be kept in 
state-sponsored training camps for more than two weeks). Sports in 
all satellite countries are supervised by the Ministry of National De- 
fense program and the granting of the various “proficiency” medals 
involves not only the participation in sports events, but also in gre- 
nade throwing, sharpshooting and parachute jumping. The defense 
program even covers such hobbies as dog and carrier pigeon breeding. 
The breeding of “bourgeois” dogs (terriers and Pekingese) is frowned 
upon; the favored breeds are police dogs, German shepherds, Dober- 
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mans, Boxers and German schnauzers. Hunting—one of the most 
popular sports in Czechoslovakia before the war—has become the pre- 
rogative of reliable Communists. Tennis has been on the decline since 
the equipment is hard to get. Golf has been branded as the sport of 
the rich. Fishing is also “disgraced” as the proletarian is not supposed to 
spend free time fishing but at brigade work. Sovietized amateurs are 
not sportsmen but state officials performing for the glory of Com- 
munism. 


RELIGION BEHIND THE IRON CURTAIN 


In accord with the tenets of Marxist teaching, immediately after 
the seizure of power in Russia and in the satellite countries, there foi- 
lowed the suppression of liberty for the achievement of Marxist spirit- 
ual domination. This resulted not only in the limitation of the 
churches’ activities but in an overt struggle against them. In the early 
period of the Soviet regime the main weapon in the fight against re- 
ligion—Marxism’s greatest ideological opponent—was primarily the 
actual strength of the administration and of the Party. The Marxist 
rulers later developed more effective tools for their ideological fight 
such as antireligious propaganda, isolation of the youth from the in- 
fluence of the churches, and, finally, infiltration of the churches them- 
selves.” Such churches and religious communities, being organiza- 
tions with great fields of activity and having millions of faithful, are 
needed by the Soviet Union for its imperialistic purposes. Neverthe- 
less one should keep in mind that the ultimate aim of materialistic 
communism is to liquidate the churches and the whole religious life, 
because its doctrine denies the existence of God and the reason for 
the existence of any religious organization. 

The church leaders have had ample opportunity to observe the ver- 
satility and effectiveness of the techniques applied by the Communists 
since they have become the masters of Central-Eastern-Balkan Europe. 
It is necessary to state, however, that the success of the Commun- 
ist’s war against religion has been greatly dependent on the individual 
nation’s resistance and spiritual condition. In Czechoslovakia, the last 
country to become a Soviet satellite, the progress of antireligious drive 
has been rather successful because of the anti-Catholic traditions of 
Czechoslovakia (John Hus and Comenius) ; here, as well as in Hungary, 
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Yugoslavia and Poland, the Communists were able to find among the 
Catholics and Protestants active and resourceful groups which helped 
in dynamiting the organized bodies. Under the pressure of these “pa- 
triots” even Catholic bishops were obliged to proclaim that, while pre- 
serving their canonic fidelity to the Vatican, they nevertheless repudiated 
all interference by the Holy See in secular matters and organizational 
problems of the Church. Among the Protestants a similar trend took 
place in Hungary, where the followers of the Swiss Calvinist theo- 
logian, Karl Barth, elaborated a theory according to which a Christian 
“ought to refrain from committing himself to either side in the debate 
between East and West,” both of which are materialistic. At the same 
time, Barth suggested that Calvinists should “not lose their sense of 
humor,” and while caring for the salvation of their souls, not repudiate 
co-operation with the State, even when this state is militantly antire- 
ligious. 

The picture is a somber one because in the satellite countries re- 
ligion not only has been driven into a defensive position, but has lost 
much ground. However, the resistance of Catholicism in Poland, the 
success of the Protestant Krichentags in Germany and the staunch op- 
position of all confessions to prosecutions indicate that complete Com- 
munist victory has still to be attained. Complaints in the Soviet press 
about the activity of the church in Russia, the recent tactical retreat of 
the Communist party in the Soviet Union from its violently antire- 
ligious stand (announced in the fall of 1954 by Krushchev) and the per- 
sistence of religious manifestations among all satellites show that the 
strength of the church cannot easily be overcome by the combined im- 
pact of materialism and Marxism. 


EDUCATION OF AND BY PARTY 


In the formal reports on the formal structure of Russian and sat- 
ellite education there is never any mention about the Party schools.” 

Party Schools. The most elementary political course is one that 
lasts nine months and offers basic knowledge to both Party and non- 
Party persons with only a rudimentary formal education. Students are 
taught the Statutes of the Communist Party; they are required to memo- 
rize biographies of leading Communist figures and introduced to the 
simplest principles governing a planned economy. On a somewhat 
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higher level are the “Political Schools’”’ offering two-year courses, again 
to both Party members and outsiders. Students are taught to ‘“‘under- 
stand’’ Party policies, and practical ‘‘principles of socialism.” The 
second-year classes, called Medium Grade Political Schools, admit stu- 
dents only if they had successfully completed the Elementary Political 
School course. The next step up the ladder of the Party’s academic 
indoctrination is reserved for Party members only. Communists who 
had completed courses at the Medium Grade Political School are sent 
to what is known as “Cadre Training Course.” The main subject 
taught here is political economy but only those graduate who seem ca- 
pable of tackling the approved works of Marx and Lenin on their own. 
Such students study under the guidance of the Budapest or County 
Party Committees, and their efforts are co-ordinated with regular at- 
tendance at Party propaganda lectures. Their curriculum includes a 
study of the history of the Bolshevik Revolution, Political Economy, 
Agrarian Policy and “philosophy.” 

In addition to these so-called “independent’’ academic centers, the 
Party has a network of Party schools for Communists who cannot at- 
tend the regular political schools or have been chosen to specialize in a 
particular phase of Party work. These schools straddle the whole coun- 
try and are of particular importance in rural areas (since the regular 
political schools are found mostly in cities.) The Party Academy is the 
highest level of Party education, and only the most privileged among 
Communists are allowed to follow its three-year courses. Entrance re- 
quirements have been consistently raised and by now only high school 
gtaduates are allowed to apply for admittance. The main stress here 
is on the application of the Marxist-Leninist teachings on the history 
and contemporary internal and international problems. Besides schools 
and courses dealing specifically with Party work and ideology, indoc- 
trination is also carried out under disguised forms in regular academic 
training. High school students, for instance, are taught such subjects as 
history, economics and philosophy from a Marxist point of view. In 
most satellite countries the university curriculum includes “Marxism- 
Leninism’’—a compulsory subject for all students. 

Party's “Field Work.” The Party's policies ‘are transmitted to the 
people by three kinds of Party workers: propagandists, people's edu- 
cators, and agitators (known also as “‘activists’’). Basically, the dissemi- 
nation of Party policies falls into two main classifications—practical 
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and theoretical, or agitation and propaganda. The Communists control 
all media of communication; in this respect propaganda covers as broad 
a range of “ideas” as possible; agitation is designed to concentrate on 
the concrete task at hand. The two functions are sometimes combined 
in a single “agitprop” bureau, but the actual work is assigned to spe- 
cialists who “‘reach" the masses in different ways. The propagandist 
does ‘‘basic’’ work and sets the form and content of the agitator’s task. 
Books, pamphlets, magazines, dailies, courses, seminars, films, phays 
and other written and visual material are ail used in propaganda work. 
As directed toward Party members and fellow travellers, the object of 
propaganda is mainly educational—in Communist jargon, “to raise the 
ideological-political standard” of cadres in state administration and 
economic life. In regard to non-Party members, propaganda aims to 
arouse their enthusiasm for the regime’s program, neutralize or intimi- 
date opposition, and generally create the “correct” intellectual and 
emotional climate. While propagandists work on the masses only in- 
directly, agitators and people's educators do most of their work 
through personal contacts with their “constituents,” utilizing house- 
to-house agitation, short meetings, radio listening circles, special read- 
ing circles, winter evening gatherings, parents’ school meetings, vil- 
lage library meetings, meetings in “houses of culture” in towns and 
villages, in plants and in the fields. The educator precedes the agi- 
tator and lays the foundations for his activities. The talks and dis- 
cussions are focused on current problems: the meaning and intent 
of the current Plan, the description of the “leading role” of the 
U.S.S.R. in the world, the exposure of ‘Western imperialism,” “chau- 
vinism,” “‘clericalism,” and of various “deviations,” and a review 
of production problems, seasonal work, etc. 


Each agitator and people’s educator is subject to the regular 
double check—he spies and is spied upon; is the watcher and watches 
in turn. Both educator and agitators are assigned to work in groups 
of two or more, and make reports to higher authorities. Party emis- 
saries are constantly rotated from group to group and from district 
to district. Furthermore, educators and ‘agitators are closely watched 
by Party informers planted in their meetings; both must submit de- 
tailed reports on their activities (which also include political con- 
fessions of the authors). The performances of each are reviewed 
every twelve months. Party members attend ‘People’s Educational 
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Conferences,” where the chairman reads reports from individual 
members and then issues instructions on coming activities. Fellow 
travellers get their instructions from Party members, usually the 
senior member of the group of two or more.” 

The Houses of Culture. Of interest to the student of compara- 
tive education should be the development of a network of community 
centers called, according to their size and scope, “houses of culture,” 
“cultural clubs,” and “reading rooms.” The clubs and reading rooms 
function in villages, factories and state and collective farms; houses 
of culture usually cover a district. The system, developed originally 
in the U.S.S.R., uses the old pattern of community organizations (such 
as trade union recreation centers in the cities, farmers’ groups, read- 
ing circles and church clubs in the countryside). After the pro-Com- 
munist groups, the Party replaced these independent organizations 
with centrally-controlled units which now serve the Party for an 
official cultural program. They now serve as major centers of the 
regime’s influence in each community. At the community level, 
Houses of Culture and cultural clubs are run by the district or local 
councils; Party members are expected to “guide” the activities there, 
together with the members of the Youth Leagues, the Trade Unions 
and the National Front organizations.” 

From the beginning the chief emphasis has been placed on the 
development of houses of culture in the rural areas. In fact, here 
these organizations have more influence and carry on many more 
functions than their counterparts in the cities, as the peasants live in 
isolation and are not as easily subject to Party propaganda. They 
range from sparsely equipped centers, with only a library and a 
game room, to lavishly-equipped palaces with laboratories, gymna- 
siums, auditoriums and sports stadia. In general, the activities in- 
clude presentation of movies, sports, amateur acting, dancing, sing- 
ing groups, reading groups, courses in agricultural and production 
techniques, political lectures ‘and adult education courses especially 
aimed to eradicate illiteracy. 

The Party has made special efforts to attract to these Houses 
women and young people, the groups formerly most active in church 
organizations. In addition, the Houses are used to promote the cur- 
rent Party programs on the local level, and to stress Russian culture. 
For instance, choruses learn Russian songs and sing them at meetings 
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and demonstrations, countryside excursions and over the radio; they 
perform folk dances at the Russian-Czechoslovakian (or Polish, etc.) 
Friendship Month; the dramatic groups study Russian plays; radio me- 
chanics learn that the radio was invented by a Russian (Popoff) and 
maintain “brotherly” contacts with Russian short wave amateurs. All 
Houses are well supplied with Russian periodicals and give Russian 
language courses. 

Each House also sponsors cultural brigades—amateur acting, 
dancing and singing groups made up of local residents—who tour the 
country and compete in national gatherings. Their themes are used 
for production agitation (promoting produce deliveries or increasing 
per hectare production); in factories, songs and dialogues are used 
to criticize latecomers, deficiencies in work process, waste and idle- 
ness. 

Inter-Satellite Cultural Agreements. In order to consolidate the 
Central-Eastern-Balkan satellite Europe culturally (and thus politi- 
cally), the Soviet Union has developed a machinery promoting this 
aim between the satellites and between each satellite and Soviet Un- 
ion. All satellites have signed cultural agreements; for instance, Czech- 
oslovakia and Hungary signed one on November 14, 1951, dedi- 
cating themselves ‘‘to the service of peace.” Other agreements were 
signed on the same day between Hungary and Romania, and between 
Hungary and Albania. The Hungarian-Romanian agreement pro- 
vided for study tours and exchange of scientists, writers, artists, mu- 
sicians and musical ensembles, the mutual exchange of experiences be- 
tween the workers of the mass culture and mutual scholarship. 

Already before World War II, the Soviet Union had been engaged 
in a vigorous campaign to orientate cultural exchanges with foreigners 
in such a way as to promote the U.S.S.R.’s political and ideological in- 
terests. This activity was directed primarily by the Soviet Society for 
Cultural Relations Abroad (VOKS), whose branches operated in nu- 
merous countries throughout the world. VOKS closed during the war, 
but was resurrected at the close of hostilities. It soon became apparent 
that activities of these societies in the Western countries were vastly 
different from those in the ‘People’s Democracies.” In Western Eu- 
rope, VOKS stresses the importance of exchange based on reciprocity. 
In Central-Eastern Europe, the task of the societies has been to assure 
the virtual monopoly of Soviet Russia; this propaganda abounds in 
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praise of the “most advanced culture of the world,” “the culture of 
socialism,” and similar panegyrics hardly designed to establish cultural 
collaboration based on mutual respect. Among the specific activities of 
the societies are: the teaching of Russian; the translation and distribu- 
tion of Soviet books, pamphlets, posters and other material; the propa- 
gation of Soviet methods of research (e.g., the formation of “Michurin” 
or ‘‘Lysenko”’ circles); and, last but not least, the dissemination of out- 
right political propaganda. The methods include lectures on different 
aspects of Soviet life, the use of Russian films, art and book exhibitions, 
the organization of carefully screened delegations to and from the 
U.S.S.R. and the institution of special “Months of Friendship with the 
U.S.S.R.” * 

Immediately after each coup d’etat in each satellite country, the 
educational systems faced revisions along the lines of intense Marx- 
ist-Leninist indoctrination. The Communists have forcefully tried to 
supersede the nationalistic memories of each country with the sub- 
stitution of Russo-Soviet ideals. A new, long range set of plans have 
been conceived for the creation of a new elite in each country. This 
new elite was to be selected from the working and peasant classes, 
the alleged benefactors of socialist education. Besides the institu- 
tional changes in education, the Communists have regimented the al- 
lied cultural fields; i.e., literature, press, arts, sciences, all forms of 
cultural life, etc. All means of education and culture have emerged, 
in fact, as potent political weapons bent on inculcating the masses 
with Russo-Soviet superiority. Whatever the satellite people may see 
or hear are merely the censored versions or Communist Party line.” 


RESISTANCE BEHIND THE IRON CURTAIN 


The results have been curious. It is safe to conclude that the 
quality of education has not been improved; it is true that more peo- 
ple have been admitted to schools, but there has been a definite re- 
sistance to more indoctrination courses. The evidence of this gen- 
eralization has been provided by slips of tongue of the official radio 
commentators and the editorial writers in these countries and 
the reports of recent refugees, and especially the letters from the 
suppressed people which reach the Western intelligence sources 
through the secret, uncensored channels. The reports indicate that 
the subjects complain about the impossibility to concentrate and find 
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time for independent thinking. They object to the degree the Party 
engulfs the whole life of every citizen and are tired of listening to 
the same political themes. All functionaries, including the Party 
workers, have to scheme and think of the possibility of being accused 
of ‘“‘deviationism’” and executed, or, at best, sent to a forced labor 
camp. Each individual has to struggle all the time with the impact 
of the whole public machine which surrounds him—newspapers, 
broadcasts, Party meetings, lectures, etc—reject the pressure in his 
heart and survive by becoming more and more sceptical and cynical in 
all his social activities. Among the labor groups, frequent change of 
work and absenteeism have been the most effective weapons used by 
the workers, showing lack of response to the Communist ‘‘education’’; 
these practices have disrupted the whole economic planning and have 
played a major role in the continued economic troubles. On the agri- 
cultural front, peasant resistance has apparently continued to hamper 
Communist policies. The “class warfare,” according to the Bulgarian 
Communist Party organ, is now waged in the countryside: ‘““The rem- 
nants of the capitalist class which was deposed from power have nct 
melted away. They do exist, as wildly wicked as ever. The class ene- 
my has not disappeared nor become tamer. He has become slier and 
more treacherous, shying away from the open battle. . . . At present he 
is entrenching chiefly in the countryside.” “ 


The results have been persistent shortages of ‘all staples—bread, 
meat, dairy products, vegetables, fruit—which have become steady fea- 
tures of life under Communism, provoking further discontent and 
tension. (But it must be noted that one explanation of the shortages 
is that all quantities in excess of a subsistence minimum in each coun- 
try are used to feed other areas of the Soviet Empire.) 


On the educational front, the tensions have been just as glaring. 
The Communist regimes have made every effort to eliminate the upper 
and middle class youth from the higher institutions of learning. The 
only students who stand a chance of being selected for further study 
are those who warrant an expectation that they will become staunch 
Communists and whose parents are Communist- minded workers or 
officials. The children of former members of the upper and middle 
classes are excluded and confined to work in mines or factories. But 
apparently young people are not always too happy about the so-called 
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proletarian way of life, and especially about the lack of free choice of 
employment, the conscription of their labor and their enforced par- 
ticipation in youth organizations. Communist leaders have been fre- 
quently complaining that “bourgeois individualism,” religious preju- 
dices, lack of enthusiasm, etc., are still very much alive among even the 
majority of young functionaries of the Party. At the tenth congress of 
the Communist Party of Slovakia, it was reported: 


. . » Now at the end of the school year we realize that the ma- 
jority of propagandists, chosen from the ranks of the members and 
candidates of the party, fulfill their duty unsatisfactorily or not at 
all, and that the county committees of the party and its basic organi- 
zations have not cared about the work of the propagandists among 
the youth. . . . This has caused some of the circles to fall apart. The 
insufficient ideological education of our youths in the spirit of Marx- 
ism-Leninism is responsible for the fact that even today many young 
people are burdened by religious prejudices and by the bourgeois 
ideology.” 


Religion is considered a superstition, as the issue of ignorance and 
illiterate darkness in the official Marxist-Leninist ideology; the re- 
ligious teaching has been attacked in the textbooks and by the laws of 
the satellites.” As soon as the Communists seized power, the gov- 
ernments started on a vigorous and a well-planned action to deprive 
the churches of their material, administrative and spiritual independ- 
ence. The satellite people, believers as well as nonbelievers, have 
followed, actually, with great sympathy, the resistance shown by or- 
ganized religion, especially by the Roman Catholic clergy. Although 
every official effort has been made to turn the people away from 
churches and religious faith, it is noteworthy that these efforts have 
not only failed with the non-Communists but also with the members 
and even with the officials of the Communist Party. Thus Czechoslo- 
vakia’s Prime Minister Siroky complained at the Congress of the Slo- 
vak Communist Party: 


There are, first of all, members and even officials of the Party 
who still are captives of religious obscurantism, who have not sur- 
mounted different superstitions and prejudices. The ideological 
backwardness of these members and officials naturally weakens the 
ability of the Party to act... . An ideological battle must be waged 
with religious obscurantism. It is necessary to assist Communists 
who are captives of religious ideology so that they may free them- 
selves from it and accept the Marxist-Leninist world outlook.” 
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The recent reports of the United States Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations on Tensions Within the Soviet Union (1953) and 
Tensions Within the Soviet Captive Countries—Bulgaria, Romania, the 
Soviet Zone of Germany, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Poland and Al- 
bania—(1953-1955), prepared at the request of Senator Alexander 
Wiley of Wisconsin by the Legislative Reference Service of the Library 
of Congress, are the best systematic surveys of the crosscurrents of op- 
position in the satellite countries against Soviet domination. Within the 
scope of their theme and the limits of brief pamphlets, they provide 
the reader that necessary panoramic view of the subject which is so 
difficult to obtain in the usual writings on all aspects of Soviet life.” 

If we limit ourselves in an analysis of the crosscurrents of re- 
sistance and opposition to the pro-Communist educational efforts in 
the satellite countries, three general tendencies can be observed: (1) 
the opposition of the surviving members of the educated classes from 
the previous regimes; (2) the resistance of the masses to the various 
devious methods that regiment all educational and cultural fields; 
and (3) the opposition of the religiously-minded captive peoples to 
the Marxian indoctrination and practices. 

In regard to the remaining members of the educated men and 
women in the satellite countries who have not been killed or exiled 
and have been able to survive the demands of the pro-Communist re- 
gimes we must remember that very few individuals from this group 
had favored the Communists or Communism before their countries 
were swallowed into the Soviet orbit. Those who did were rewarded 
with remunerative and leading positions by the new pro-Communist 
regimes. Intellectuals have paid with their lives for being, or for 
being suspected of being ‘‘Tito-ists” (that is, for promoting national- 
istic Communism, rather than international Communism working in 
behalf of Russia) as shown by the sordid examples of Dr. Vlado 
Clementis of Czechoslovakia, or Petkov of Bulgaria. 

We must remember also that the key men in all satellite coun- 
tries are repatriates from Moscow who have eliminated or suppressed 
the enterprising and militant type of underground leaders of the World 
War II days; those leaders are pushing a tremendous campaign of 
Sovietization and Russification. Between the years when the Com- 
munists took over and the present, the educated strata of the old 
captive countries—politicians, intellectuals, businessmen, civil serv- 
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ants, members of the independent professions, army officers—have been 
the object of physical decimation and economic destruction. Regarded 
as the “bourgeoisie,” they were earmarked by the Communist lead- 
ers and their stooges for immediate elimination as the ‘sworn ene- 
mies of the working class.” Thousands have b2en executed, with or 
without trial, in the initial stages of liquidation. Tens of thousands 
have been uprooted and forcibly domiciled in other areas. Many 
make up the population of the forced labor camps. Economically, 
they have been dispossessed and depressed to a level of bare existence. 
“In their displaced and dispossessed misery they and their families 
are a major sore in the flesh of Communism. . . .” * 


Furthermore, we must remember that—with the probable excep- 
tion of Bulgania—none of these intellectuals had been in favor of or 
enticed by Russia’s experiments in Communism, since they all had 
been educated in the traditions of Western culture, whether in Prot- 
estant (as in the case of Czechoslovakia) or Roman Catholic tend- 
encies (as in the case of Poland). For instance, in the case of Czecho- 
slovakia, the governmental system there from 1918 to 1938 was 
largely based on Masaryk’s conception of democracy and the country 
prospered. Now, the Communists not only combat “Masaryk’s de- 
mocracy” by propounding that the system was “capitalistic” and 
“antilabor,”” but they have been also trying to smear the great prestige 
of Masaryk and of his successor, Dr. Benes, by falsifying their acts 
and ideas, by suppressing their books and by removing their statues 
and pictures. But all the evidence has been that this campaign has 
been unable to eradicate the memories of free Czechoslovakia and 
Masaryk. For instance: “One morning at the end of April 1953 pe- 
destrians in the gardens of Prostejov noticed that the monument of 
T. G. Masaryk had been removed. . . . A group of angry citizens pene- 
trated into the offices of the local people’s committee and gave a beat- 
ing to several officials. The assailants, who were armed with shovels, 
axes and stones, broke almost all windows and destroyed the furnish- 
ings and a large number of files.” ” 


Many other instances could be cited that the Czech people want 
the cultural offerings of the West; when the Western movies are 
shown in Prague, they play to standing room only; the USIS library 
in Prague was the busiest in western Europe. In short, the opinions 
and attitudes of the West had penetrated too deeply into the social 
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structure, the thinking and memories of the Czech people of all classes 
and have not been eradicated. 

All in ‘all, the educational system behind the Iron Curtain is in a 
transitional stage. The pro-Western and anti-Communist elements 
have not been exterminated from the system, in spite of the persistent 
and flexible methods of the pro-Soviet masters to accomplish their final 
goal—the integration of the satellite educational and cultural life with 
the pro-Russian imperial scheme. But the efforts at integration have 
not been stopped. Historically, it will be of supreme importance to the 
Western world whether the present anti-Russian tide will be sus- 
tained or whether it will be allowed to peter out, so that within the 
coming generation only the pro-Soviet elements might keep on schem- 
ing the Soviet conquest of the world. 
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FLORENCE L. C. KITCHELT 


When the bronze bust of that great friend of human rights, 
Thomas Paine, was unveiled at the Hall of Fame in 1950, the bronze 
of another friend, Susan B. Anthony, was unveiled as part of the same 
ceremonial exercises. This story is about Susan B. Anthony. One 
hundred years had elapsed since she had begun her public work, first 
with the temperance, then with the abolitionist movement, and later 
going on to inspire and organize the struggle for women’s right to 
vote. Like Abraham Lincoln, she too was an emancipator. 

It still seems strange to many people that women are not all of 
one mold but possess differing personalities and talents, as men do; 
and that, like men, their primary characteristic is their humanity, not 
their sex. In illustration, witness the fact that women are working 
in every one of the 446 occupations listed in the last census. Women’s 
inalienable right to civil equality, in contradistinction to their accepted 
inferiority, was the thesis of Susan B. Anthony and her guiding star, 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton. It was for more than votes that she faced a 
hostile world, for she believed that “‘perfect equality of rights— 
civil and political—is and must continue to be the demand of all 
self-respecting women.” 

Most of our information about Susan B. Anthony has come 
from the history of the suffrage movement. This writer wishes to 
draw attention to ‘‘the first modern biography” of this great leader, 
as the Doubleday Company, publishers, puts it, written by Katharine 
Anthony. 

Susan’s parents were Daniel Anthony and Lucy Read, he a well- 
educated prominent young Quaker, she a pretty-blue-eyed, dancing 
“outsider.”” Their seven children were brought up in orthodox Quaker 
ways. Susan was the second of the three eldest, all girls, and was 
born February 15, 1820, in Adams, Massachusetts. Susan followed 
her father’s footsteps, embracing both the temperance and antislavery 
causes. After they moved to Rochester, New York, in 1845, the 
Anthonys became part of that fearless group that sheltered escaping 
slaves and sped them to Canada. First Susan taught school. She was 
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not present at the famous Woman’s Rights Convention of 1848 in 
Seneca Falls, which had been called by Lucretia Mott and Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton. It was two or three years later when Susan and Mrs. 
Stanton met and an instant affinity founded a lifetime of collaboration. 
Susan had resigned from teaching, had joined the temperance crusade 
and shortly was to become an agent of the Antislavery Society. 

In all three groups she realized the subjection of women, which 
had flared conspicuously at the World’s Antislavery Convention in Lon- 
don in 1840, against the American women delegates of whom Mrs. 
Stanton was one; the women were seated at the back of the hall, 
screened off by a rail and a curtain. Their right to participate was 
immediately challenged by men, both English and American. Reverend 
J. Burnet shouted, ‘It were better that this Convention be dissolved at 
this moment than that this motion [to accept female delegates] should 
be adopted.”” The Reverend Henry Grew thundered, ‘“The reception of 
women as a part of this Convention would be a violation . . . of the 
ordinance of Almighty God,” and the Reverend Eben Galusha summed 
it up by adding, “I have no objection to woman’s being the neck to 
turn the head aright but do not wish to see her assume the place of the 
head.” The motion to accept the accredited female delegates was lost 
by an overwhelming majority. As Alma Lutz says in Created Equal: 
“Elizabeth could not understand how abolitionists, who felt the wrongs 
of the slaves so keenly, could fail to comprehend the wrongs which 
women suffered. Although the legal status of their mothers, wives, 
sisters and daughters was similar to that of slaves, they felt no con- 
cern. Instead, the very mention of the fact stirred up a fury that was 
hard to explain. . . . Through the long days of the convention, women 
who had worked untiringly for the abolition of slavery listened to the 
platitudes of men who had no real comprehension of the meaning of 
liberty.” When William Lloyd Garrison arrived, five days late, and 
learned of the exclusion of the women delegates, he resolved to take no 
part in the Convention. 

This experience in London bore fruit in Seneca Falls. The 
Woman’s Rights Convention of 1848 was called “‘to discuss the social, 
civil and religious condition and rights of women.” Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton planned to include in her speech a resolution to work for the 
elective franchise. Her husband threatened to leave town if she did 
such a thing, and to attend none of the meetings, and he kept his 
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word. Elizabeth consulted Frederick Douglass who wanted the vote 
for Negroes who assured her he would support her. Elizabeth’s speech 
began: 

“We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men and women 
are created equal. . . . The history of mankind is a history of repeated 
injuries and usurpations on the part of man toward woman. . . . “She 
enumerated these injuries: women were deprived of the ballot, of prop- 
erty rights, of rights over their children; married women were civilly 
dead and single women property owners were taxed without repre- 
sentation; women were deprived of educational opportunities and 
hampered in earning a living; they were degraded by a double stand- 
ard of morals and by man’s assumption that he could map out their 
sphere. Elizabeth’s resolution, ‘“That it is the duty of women of this 
country to secure to themselves their sacred right to the elective fran- 
chise,”” was carried by a small majority. Frederick Douglass had spoken 
eloquently for it, but there was a fear that it was so radical it would 
make the whole woman’s right movement ridiculous. 


Susan stuck to her temperance work even after meeting Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton, and in January, 1852, as a duly appointed delegate at- 
tended a mass meeting in Albany called by the Sons of Temperance. 
There were many women present and Susan rose to speak to a motion. 
She was promptly confronted by a ruling that women delegates were 
not allowed the privilege of the floor. The clergymen and churchmen 
who controlled the temperance movement believed it was not decent for 
a woman to speak in public on any subject whatsoever, even on a moral 
issue. The New York newspapers, excepting only Greeley’s Tribune, 
supported the churchmen editorially and even outdid them in abusive 
eloquence. Susan resigned from the temperance movement. This put 
an end to women’s work for that cause in New York State until Frances 
E. Willard revived it twenty years later. 


Susan Anthony felt impelled to demand that women be allowed to 
speak in public. Because she was no speaker herself, only with the 
greatest courage could she make this demand. She knew, however, that 
silence would get her nowhere. She decided to try her luck at a teachers’ 
convention, where she would be familiar with the discussion. First she 
tried a convention in Elmira in 1852, where three fourths of the au- 
dience were dumb and silent females, herself included. The next year 
she resolved to speak out, when the convention met in Rochester. Her 
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opportunity came with the discussion of the subject, “Why the profes- 
sion of teacher is not respected as that of lawyer, doctor or minister.” 
Susan rose and addressed the chair. “What will the lady have?” asked 
the chairman, a professor from West Point, in full dress uniform. “I 
wish to speak to the question under discussion,” Susan replied in a 
clearly audible voice. That started a half-hour debate as to whether 
she should be allowed to speak. Susan remained standing for fear she 
might lose her chance if she sat down. By a small margin the vote 
turned in her favor. Mustering all her courage, she began: “It seems 
to me you fail to comprehend the cause of the disrespect of which you 
complain. Do you not see that so long as society says woman has not 
brains enough to be a doctor, lawyer or minister, but has plenty to 
be a teacher, every man of you who condescends to teach tacitly ad- 
mits before all Israel and the sun that he has no more brains 
than a woman?” At this point her courage failed her and she sat down. 
A few years later at another teachers’ convention she offered a resolu- 
tion in favor of coeducation. The same West Point professor led the 
Opposition and the argument that “these resolutions . . . are the first 
step in that school which seeks to abolish marriage . . .” 

Susan B. Anthony was a Garrisonian abolitionist who believed 
there was only one issue, the immediate abolition of slavery. No po- 
litical party stood for such radicalism. In January, 1856, she was asked 
to become an agent for the Antislavery society. But she was already in- 
volved in the movement to free women civilly and was working for the 
woman’s property rights bill. Later in the year she accepted the offer 
at $10 a week and expenses, which was more than she had ever re- 
ceived as a teacher. It gave her financial independence, which she 
craved. 

Like her father, Susan had close ties with Frederick Douglass, 
John Brown and their friends. When the tragic word came that De- 
cember 2, 1859, had been set for John Brown's execution she came into 
the foreground of public affairs by planning a memorial meeting in 
Rochester to be held on that day. So many sympathizers were in hid- 
ing, she was obliged to preside over the meeting herself while Parker 
Pillsbury made the address. Susan had acted promptly and with her 
habitual courage. 

Most of the first friends of woman's rights were among the abo- 
litionists and Susan was now working for both causes. A friend of 
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Wendell Phillips, in December, 1858, gave to the movement the first 
financial windfall “to procure tracts on the subject of equal civil and 
political position for women’’—a position not yet, in 1955, obtained 
The donor of this $5000, Francis Jackson, belonged to a family owning 
great textile mills in Massachusetts where the labor was performed 
by girls. His gift was an act of social justice. Wendell Phillips, Lucy 
Stone and Susan B. Anthony were the committee appointed to spend 
the money wisely. It gave Susan impetus in her New York campaign 
to reform the guardianship laws of that state in which the father had 
superior rights over the children, a condition still, one hundred years 
later, not rectified in some other states. At the 1860 session of the New 
York legislature a bill was proposed amending the property law in 
women’s favor. While Elizabeth Cady Stanton made an eloquent plea, 
speaking to an attentive audience for two hours, Susan had done the 
work in creating a background of favorable opinion, so that the bill 
passed. It gave to women the right to own and control their own 
earnings; to married women the right to make contracts and go into 
business and to be the joint guardians of their children. Since her ear- 
liest temperance work, Susan had been striving to put money into wom- 
en’s pockets, and this property law was one way of accomplishing it. In 
making the final draft of the law, the Judiciary Committee had con- 
ferred with her and adopted some of her suggestions. She was now 
consecrated to the cause of women’s emancipation, and some of the 
most able men in the legislature were her allies. 

As the Civil War approached, Susan B. Anthony supported the 
Garrison standard, ““No Compromise with Slaveholders. Immediate 
and Unconditional Emancipation.” She planned a tour across the state 
of New York with several other agitators. She presided over all the 
meetings. She learned to deal with mobs—mobs which stopped the 
speakers, invaded the platform, turned off the lights. The mobs be- 
came riots. Cayenne pepper was thrown on the stove at Port Byron. 
At Utica the hall for which Susan had paid sixty dollars was locked 
and barred against her speakers. At Syracuse rotten eggs were thrown, 
benches broken, knives and pistols were ready. That evening two 
hideous mannikins, labeled Samuel J. May (the Unitarian minister) 
and Susan B. Anthony, were dragged through the streets and burned. 
Susan described, in part, the meeting in Rome, New York, as follows: 


There was a furious organized rob. I stood at the foot of the 
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stairs to take the admission fee. A closely packed gang of forty or fifty 
rowdies brushed me aside . . . rushed to the platform . . . hurrahed 
and hooted. . . . Back at our hotel, the gang made desperate efforts 
to get through the entrance in pursuit of the ‘damned abolitionists.’ 
The Republican paper called us ‘pestiferous fanatics and infidels’ and 
advised every decent man to stay away. 


So Susan learned to face not dissimilar scenes in the years to come when 
campaigning for woman suffrage. Those were brave days for Susan B. 
Anthony and have been far too little appreciated in her own and our 
national history. 

Immediately after this antislavery tour in New York, a woman's 
rights convention was held in Albany, but it was the last of such gath- 
erings for the next five years. War was imminent. 

During the dangerous period up to and including the war, Susan 
B. Anthony gave her whole time and energy to the abolitionist cause. 
She went from meeting to meeting, shouting passionate words like an 
avenging angel. Garrison was called “an agitator after the ancient 
Hebraic pattern.” Susan was like Garrison. In burning words, she 
called upon the North to realize that to recognize the independence ot 
the Confederate States of America would be degrading and ruinous. 
Never in her subsequent career as a suffrage campaigner did Susan 
make speeches in such fervent words, although she was often challenged 
by insults and rebuffs. Susan’s great and loyal and heroic contribu- 
tion was given little credit in the standard biography of William Lloyd 
Garrison which served as the history of the abolitionist movement. 

No one knew better than Henry B. Stanton how much the anti- 
slavery movement owed to his wife and to Susan B. Anthony. In his 
“Random Recollections” he wrote: 


Emancipation in this country and Great Britain owes much to 
women. . . . The celebrity in this country and Europe of two 
women in another department [suffrage] has thrown somewhat into 
the shade the distinguished service they rendered to the slave in the 
four stormy years preceding the war and in the four years while the 
sanguinary conflict was waged in the field. I refer to Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton and Susan B. Anthony. 


In her story of Susan, Katharine Anthony gives a list of other 
famous women and their services to the cause of emancipation and the 
winning of the Civil War. Dorothea Dix and Clara Barton inaugu- 
rated the nursing service still associated with their names. Elizabeth 
Blackwell, the first woman doctor of medicine, organized the Women’s 
Sanitary Commission and Josephine Griffing the Freedmen’s Bureau 
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which was established by the War Department in 1865. Anna E. 
Dickinson became the orator for the war party. Lucy Stone (Mrs. 
Henry B. Blackwell) like thousands of other women, scraped lint and 
sewed shirts. Louisa May Alcott became a nurse and Anna Howard 
Shaw, aged fourteen, drove the plow in the place of her father and 
brothers who had gone with the first recruits. Mary Livermore was 
another war heroine. A still greater heroine, whose name, though 
less known, should outshine them all, was Anna Ella Carroll, for she 
devised the military plan which General Grant followed in his Ten- 
nessee River campaign—the strategy which enabled the North for the 
first time to gain the upper hand and ultimately to win the victory. 
Only Lincoln and his cabinet knew that Anna Carroll was the author 
of Grant’s winning strategy, but they kept the secret so as to spare the 
self-love of a great general. They kept it so well that history is still 
uninformed on the subject. It is doubtful whether these women 
would have stepped out so promptly or would have been so competent 
if the school of woman's rights had not already prepared them. 

In 1865 ARTICLE XIII was added to the Amendments to the 
Constitution forbidding slavery within the United States. Three years 
later ARTICLE XIV was ratified giving “equal protection of the law.” 
The protection was designed for all men and did not apply directly to 
women. Susan B. Anthony used it and was arrested and found guilty. 
The Fourteenth Amendment records the word male three times in ex- 
plaining citizenship, thereby excluding women. Under it even Negro 
men were not safely enfranchised and it was necessary to add the Fif- 
teenth Amendment to give them the vote. 

As told in part in Craated Equal by Alma Lutz: “Elizabeth and 
Susan were determined that the Fifteenth Amendment be written to 
include women. They sent petitions to all parts of the country for 
signatures. . . . The petitions asked that any amendment extending suf- 
frage make no distinction between men and women. Several Con- 
gressmen introduced bills to that effect. These bills were ignored, not 
even debated. The accepted proposal read “The right of citizens of 
the United States to vote shall not be denied or abridged . . . on account 
of race, color or previous condition of servitude.’ It would have been so 
easy to include the word ‘sex,’ as Elizabeth Stanton and Susan Anthony 
wanted. They opposed the Amendment as worded.” To the abolition- 
ists this was heresy. Even women were saying, ‘““We must stand by the 
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Negro although our own claims are neglected. This is the Negro’s 
hour.” 

In January, 1869, while the Fifteenth Amendment was pending, 
the first Woman Suffrage Convention held in Washington was con- 
vened. It was reported that ‘Miss Anthony, alert, aggressive and in- 
defatigable, is its nervous energy—its propulsive force.’ There was a 
spirited debate as to whether it was the duty of women to withdraw 
from the field until the Negro was enfranchised. Robert Purvis, a 
cultured and wealthy Negro merchant of Philadelphia, who had stated 
that in some respects women were subjected to greater tyranny than his 
race, demanded for his daughter all that he asked for his son and him- 
self. A young colored man, George Dowling, announced that God in- 
tended the male to dominate the female everywhere. It was the pre- 
vailing view. 

A plea was made at the Convention for a Sixteenth Amendment 
to enfranchise women. It was drawn up in the phrases used by Charles 
Sumner of the Fifteenth Amendment. Congressman George W. Julian 
of Indiana introduced it in March, 1869, marking an epoch in the his- 
tory of woman suffrage. It became the Nineteenth Amendment in 
1920. Quietly in the meantime the Territory of Wyoming extended the 
franchise to women. Pioneers knew women’s value. 

Susan had become a veteran traveller from coast to coast. Every- 
where she spoke of woman suffrage and that only. By stagecoach or 
freight car, in rain or snow, she went from city hall to village barn. She 
was met by friends and flowers, and by boos, insults and a hostile 
press. As one Seattle editor put it: “She is a revolutionist, aiming at 
nothing less than the breaking up of the very foundations of society. 
... Woman suffrage . . . is but a pretext . . . by which to open Pandora’s 
box and let loose . . . pestilential brood to destroy all that is pure and 
beautiful in human nature... .” 

The presidential campaign of 1872 was one of the most exciting 
in American history. Ulysses S. Grant, for whom Anna Ella Carroli 
had planned a winning campaign, had served one term which earned 
him the title of the worst president the country had ever had, and he 
was now up for re-election. Susan had her first experience with party 
conventions in this campaign and attended every one of them. Doubt- 
less she was confronted with many a clever scheme. Certainly she de- 
cided to try one herself. Two men, Riddle and Minor, both attorneys, 
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and the popular Victoria Woodhull had argued that under the Four- 
teenth Amendment women were citizens of the United States and their 
privileges and immunities could not be abridged by the action of any 
state. Women already had the right to vote. 

The Sixteenth Amendment had gotten nowhere. Susan turned to 
the Fourteenth Amendment which guaranteed ‘equal protection of the 
law.” On November 1, 1872, the city of Rochester witnessed a sur- 
prising spectacle. Women in pairs and small groups to the number of 
fifty found their way to the registration headquarters obeying the no- 
tices in the morning newspapers calling people to register for the elec- 
tion coming in a few days. The call was not addressed to men as such. 
When Susan appeared at the office in her ward with fifteen other 
women, she read aloud to the inspectors the Fourteenth Amendment 
and asked that the women be registered. The inspector obliged. On 
election day, November Sth, the same sixteen went to the polls and 
deposited their ballots. The others of the fifty in other wards, had 
been stopped either in registering or in voting. Just before the voting 
day Susan had gone to the office of a prominent attorney, Henry R. 
Selden, with her story. Mr. Selden told her he thought she had a right 
to vote under the Fourteenth Amendement. He added “I will protect 
you in that right to the best of my ability.” 

Gradually the news spread over the country that sixteen lawbreak- 
ers had voted the straight Republican ticket in Rochester. Why didn’t 
the government do something about it? It did. On Thanksgiving Day, 
November 28, sixteen housewives were arrested and asked to go to the 
courtroom. They might go of their own sweet will. Susan declined 
the courtesy and was meekly escorted by the marshall. The sixteen 
ladies sat and waited, looking about them at the bleak, dirty courtroom 
in which runaway slaves had been tried and returned to their masters. 
They had their taste of what it meant to be a common criminal. The 
afternoon wore on and twilight fell. Finally they were told the district 
attorney had failed to arrive; that they might go home and return the 
next morning. 

In the morning the officials focussed their attention on Susan. She 
answered their questions astutely, protecting Judge Selden, and declar- 
ing that she had resolved several years ago to vote at the first election 
when she had been at home for the necessary thirty days in advance. The 
bail of the women was set at $500 each, and later Susan’s was raised 
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to $1000. She was next faced by a grand jury indictment. Twenty 
good and lawful men swore she had “knowingly, wrongfully and un- 
lawfully voted (the said Susan B. Anthony being then and there a 
person of the female sex) contrary to the form of the statute and 
against the peace of the United States of America and their dignity.” 
From then on every time she went to the railroad station, keeping her 
endless round of speaking engagements, Chief Marshall Keeney, he 
who had arrested her, was there to see her off, protesting but never 
preventing her going. At the current suffrage convention in Washing- 
ton she made the opening address, ‘‘I stand here under indictment’’ she 
said, “for having exercised my right as a citizen to vote... . 1 am now 
in custody and not a free person on this platform.” Many resolutions 
approved her cause but Susan was left to fight her legal battle alone. 
She had no organization with funds or moral support to stand behind 
her. She had debts because of her publishing ventures and no money 
and the burdensome reality of a grand jury indictment. 

During the winter and spring she had kept as many lecture dates 
as she could, desperately needing the money thus earned. There were 
hard journeys and bad weather. At Fort Wayne, Indiana, she fainted 
in the midst of her lecture. Back home she paid her lawyer and his 
assistant $215, and had left in her bank $3.45. Again in May, Susan's 
trial only two weeks away, a woman’s meeting declared “not Susan B. 
Anthony but the government of the United States is on trial.” But no 
delegation, no committee, no member was appointed to attend Susan s 
trial to support her in the ordeal. She was to be tried May 13. Her 
prepared argument was one she had been using in her lectures, answer- 
ing the question, “‘Is it a crime for a United States citizen to vote?” One 
paper carried an editorial on “Susan B. Anthony as a Corruptionist.” 
She discussed her action in every town in Monroe County, where 
Rochester is located. The district attorney called for a change of venue. 
Finally the trial was set for June 17 in Canadaigua. One woman left 
her cookstove and came to Susan’s aid, Matilda Joslyn Gage. 

*The courthouse bell tolled to open the session on June 17. Ex- 
President Millard Fillmore came over from Buffalo, and other notables 
were present. None of the women voters from Rochester came that 





*This story of Miss Anthony's trial is copied from a fuller account in the book Susan 
B. Anthony: Her Personal History and Her Era, by Katharine Anthony. Reprinted here 
by permission of Doubleday & Company, Inc. 
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first day, except Susan’s sister Hannah Mosher. Four others came the 
next day. Justice Ward Hunt, Associate Justice of the United States 
Supreme Court, presided. The district attorney declared Susan was not 
competent to testify in her own case, and the Justice sustained him. Her 
counsel, Judge Selden, protested, but the Justice sustained the district 
attorney. 

On the second day there were more extraordinary rulings from the 
bench, turning proceedings into a complete hodgepodge. The prosecu- 
tion took the floor and summed up with mechanical repetitions. Judge 
Hunt swung into action himself, anxious to hurry the last formalities. 
He drew a folded paper from his pocket and proceeded to read his 
charge to the jury. It was an exceedingly technical document, well 
packed with legal phraseology. It is believed that Hunt, and his pa- 
tron, Roscoe Conkling, had worked this out before the trial. 

The Justice's concluding remarks were, ‘The question, gentlemen 
of the jury . . . is wholly a question . . . of law, and I have decided . . . 
in the first place that under the XIV Amendment . . . Miss Anthony 

. . Was not protected in a right to vote. And I have decided also that 
her belief and the advice which she took do not protect her in the act 
which she committed. If I am right in this, the result must be a verdict 
on your part of guilty, and I therefore direct that you find a verdict of 
guilty.” 

The astonished Selden interjected, ‘That is a direction no Court 
has power to make in a criminal case.” The Justice turned a deaf ear. 
The clerk intoned, “Gentlemen of the jury, hearken to your verdict as 
the court has recorded it. You say you find the defendant guilty of the 
offense whereof she stands indicted, and so say you all.” Selden made 
one more attempt, asking, “Will the clerk poll the jury?” “No,” 
snapped the Justice and the jury was discharged. 

The well-established American respect for law was outraged by 
Susan’s trial. In some newspapers there were indignant editorials; 
others thought it safer to ignore the subject. The Albany Law Journal 
advised Miss Anthony that if she did not like our laws she had better 
emigrate. Eight generations of Susan’s ancestors had helped to build 
up this country of her birth. 

To the moment of her sentencing Susan was not allowed a word 
in court. The time came for the sentence; the room was crowded—to 
see a respectable lady arraigned for a crime. Judge Hunt took his 
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seat, ordered her to stand up, and suddenly asked, “Has the prisoner 
anything to say why sentence should not be pronounced ?” 

Steadily, if surprised, Susan began: 

“Yes, your Honor, I have many things to say; for in your ordered 
verdict of guilty, you have trampled under foot every vital principle of 
our government. My natural right, my civil rights, my political rights 
are all alike ignored. Robbed of the fundamental privilege of citizen- 
ship, I am degraded from the status of a citizen to that of a subject; 
and not only myself individually but all of my sex are, by your Honor’s 
verdict, doomed to political subjection under the so-called ‘Republican 
government.’ ”’ 

Hunt now saw his mistake. It would have been better to continue 
as he had begun. He broke in: ‘The Court cannot listen to a rehearsal 
of arguments the prisoner’s counsel has already consumed three hours 
in presenting.” Susan resumed: 

“May it please your Honor, I am not arguing the question, but 
simply stating the reasons why sentence cannot, in justice, be pro- 
nounced against me. Your denial of my citizen's right to vote is the 
denial of my right of consent as one of the governed, the denial of my 
right of representation as one of the taxed, the denial of my right to a 
trial by a jury of my peers as an offender against the law, the denial of 
my sacred rights to life, liberty, property, and—[Hunt tried again to 
stop her. ] 

“But your Honor will not deny me this one and only poor privi- 
lege of protest against this highhanded outrage upon my citizen's rights. 
May it please the Gourt to remember that since the day of my arrest 
last November, this is the first time that either myself or any person 
of my disenfranchised class has been allowed a word of defense be- 
fore judge or jury.” 

Hunt straightened up and said firmly, “The prisoner must sit 
down.” Susan continued: 


“All my prosecutors, from the 8th Ward corner grocery store 
politician, who entered the complaint, to the United States Marshal, 
Commissioner, District Attorney, District Judge, your Honor on the 
bench, not one is my peer, but each and all my political sovereigns; and 
had your Honor submitted my case to the jury, as was clearly your duty, 
even then I should have had just cause of protest, for not one of those 
men was my peer; but, native or foreign, white or black, rich or poor, 
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educated or ignorant, awake or asleep, sober or drunk, each and every 
man of them was my political superior; hence, in no sense, my peer. 

“Even, under such circumstances, a commoner of England, tried 
before a jury of lords, would have had far less cause to complain than 
should I, a woman, tried before a jury of men. Even my counsel, the 
Hon. Henry R. Selden, who has argued my cause so ably, so earnestly, 
so unanswerably before your Honor, is my political sovereign. Precisely 
as no disfranchised person is entitled to sit upon a jury, and no woman 
it entitled to the franchise, so, none but a regularly admitted lawyer is 
allowed to practice in the courts, and no woman can gain admission to 
the bar—hence, jury, judge, counsel, must all be of the superior class. * 

Reduced to undignified self-defense, Hunt weakly retorted: ‘“The 
prisoner has been tried according to the established forms of law.” 
Susan allowed the error to pass. 

“Yes, your Honor, but by forms of law all made by men, inter- 
preted by men, administered by men, in favor of men, and against 
women; and hence your Honor’s ordered verdict of guilty, against a 
United States citizen for the exercise of ‘that citizen’s right to vote,’ 
simply because that citizen was a woman and not a man. But yester- 
day, the same man-made forms of law declared it a crime punishable 
with $1,000 fine and six months’ imprisonment, for you or me, or 
any of us, to give a cup of cold water, a crust of bread, or a night's 
shelter to a panting fugitive while he was tracking his way to Canada. 
And every man or woman in whose veins coursed a drop of human 
sympathy violated that wicked law, reckless of consequences, and was 
justified in so doing. As, then, the slaves who got their freedom must 
take it over, or under, or through the unjust forms of law, precisely 
so now must women, to get their right to a voice in this Government, 
take it; and I have taken mine, and mean to take it at every oppor- 
tunity.” 

Hunt made his last effort. ‘The Court orders the prisoner to sit 
down.” 


“When I was brought before your Honor for trial, I hoped for 
a broad and liberal interpretation of the Constitution and its recent 
Amendments, that should declare all United States citizens under its 
protecting aegis—that should declare equality of rights the national 
guarantee to all persons born or naturalized in the United States. 
But failing to get this justice—failing, even, to get a trial by a jury 
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mot of my peers—I ask not leniency at your hands—but to take the 
full rigors of the law.” 

Here Susan sat down. The judge, who had already opened his 
mouth to bid her sit down, was obliged to change quickly to “The 
prisoner will stand up.” Susan rose obediently and the judge chanted 
hastily: “The sentence of the Court is that you pay a fine of one 
hundred dollars and the costs of prosecution.” 

Selden sighed with relief. Though he had been dared to do his 
worst, evidently Hunt was still following a prearranged plan. They 
had decided to go easy with the penalty once a conviction had been 
recorded. Susan exhibited no interest other than to remain standing 
and to say in low but clear tones: 

“May it please your Honor, I shall never pay a dollar of your 
unjust penalty. All the stock in trade that I possess is a $10,000 
debt, incurred by publishing my paper, the Revolution, four years 
ago, the sole object of which was to educate all women to do pre- 
cisely as I have done, rebel against your man-made, unjust, unconsti- 
tutional forms of law, that tax, fine, imprison and hang women, while 
they deny them the right of representation in the Government; and 
I shall work on with might and mfain to pay every dollar of that hon- 
est debt, but not a penny will go to this unjust claim. And I shall 
earnestly and persistently continue to urge all women to the practical 
recognition of the old revolutionary maxim, that ‘Resistance to tyran- 
ny is obedience to God.’” 

Years later, John Van Voorhis, Selden’s assistant as counsel to 
Miss Anthony, stated: ‘There never was a trial in the country of 
one half the importance as this of Miss Anthony’s. That of Andrew 
Johnson had no issue which could compare in value with the one 
here at stake. If Miss Anthony had won her case on the merits, 
it would have revolutionized the suffrage of the country and enfran- 
chised every woman in the United States.” Nearly fifty years more 
were to pass before the event took place. And Susan had thirty years 
more tc continue her work. 

She impoverished herself, she fought nobly, she suffered anguish 
and defeat in the cause of woman suffrage. From men and women in 
her own city of Rochester she received warm support. The spirit 
which had fought the old fugitive slave law was still alive in that 
town. 


In 1880 Susan was sixty, tall, spare and active. Not a state had 
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given women the vote, and would not until Wyoming was admitted 
to statehood, still ten years ahead. But she never faltered; she knew 
she was right. From her lecture fees she had paid off an immense 
debt incurred in publishing a paper on women’s rights and now she 
and Mrs. Stanton began a three-volume history of the movement. In 
1883 generous friends made it possible for her to go abroad; in 
England women were celebrating a recent bill giving them property 
rights. 

When not lecturing, Miss Anthony stayed much in Washington. 
Her aim was a federal amendment; she considered the state-by-state 
process too slow, although she joined in every state campaign that 
came along. In 1893, three years after Wyoming became a state 
with equal suffrage, the cause won in Colorado. In another three 
years, Idaho and Utah followed. Those were the only victories that 
Susan lived to see. 

The women who flocked around her were estimated by Susan B. 
Anthony by their efforts and efficiency, never by their affection for her. 
Two fine leaders were discovered to carry on her work, the little 
ploughgirl, Anna Howard Shaw, and Carrie Lane who became the 
stateswoman, Carrie L. Chapman Catt. 

A present she received on her 70th birthday was a merger of the 
two wings of the suffrage organization, the wing that had deferred 
hope after the Civil War because “This is the Negro’s Hour’ and 
Susan’s wing which had pleaded for suffrage “regardless of race or 
sex.’” She was elected President of the National American Woman 
Suffrage Association in name as she had been in fact. She continued 
to campaign from east to west. It was her idea that women should be 
given a place of prominence in the World’s Fair in Chicago, in 1893, 
and women filled that place brilliantly. 


A Chicago newspaper at that time compared her appearance to 
that of Pope Leo XIII—“her transparent hands, her spiritual look, her 
thin face, her keen eyes flashing light and fire.’” Her work went on. 
One of her last acts was to open the University of Rochester to wo- 
men by raising the final funds; to meet the deadline, she threw in 
her own life insurance policy. She made her last speech, in February 
1906, at a suffrage convention in Baltimore, rising from a sick bed 
by superhuman effort, and in pain. Her warm-hearted little speech 
ended, ‘Thank you and good night.’”” In March she died. 
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Of the many memorial addresses, these words are quoted from 
Carrie Chapman Catt who was to lead the suffrage cause to victory 
in 1920: “. . . We honor her because she was great, but we mourn 
her because we loved her. . . . Perhaps it was her simplicity, her for- 
getfulness of self, her thoughtfulness of others, which made us love 
her. We have not lost a leader alone, but a dear, dear friend... . 
We shall never see her like again.” 


Thomas Paine gave our forefathers a vision of a United States 
of America, a great nation to supplant the small, separate and com- 
peting colonies. The vision of Susan B. Anthony is liberating the 
genius of women to unite with that of men in the building of civiliza- 
tion. Under her bronze bust, dedicated in 1950 in the Hall of Fame, 
Susan B. Anthony’s own words are inscribed: 


“The day will come when man will recognize woman as his 
peer, not only at the fireside, but in the councils of the nation. ... 
Then will... there be the perfect comradeship ... between the sexes 
that will result in the highest development of the race... .” 


Florence L. C. Kitchelt is Chairman of the Connecticut Com- 
mission for the Equal Rights Amendment. 
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| LEFT THE SOUTH BEHIND 
MABEL M. SMYTHE 


A little boy was visiting a court for the first time. The judge 
had not arrived, so his mother was explaining to him where the jury 
would sit and how the trial would proceed. Suddenly he pulled at 
her sleeve. 

“Who's that colored man, Mama? 

She looked around. ‘Oh, he’s the judge. See where he sits? 
Now, we'll have to be quiet; they're ready to begin.” 

“Gee,” he said; “I'd like to be judge when I grow up.” 

In my childhood in the Deep South, no white child ever thought 
of following in a Negro’s footsteps. Yet I was lucky, as Southern 
Negro children went. My parents loved their children and were 
careful to guard us from contacts with prejudice; there was never any 
question that we would all go to college (with scholarships or work 
of some kind), and we were not directly dependent upon white people 
for a living—nor for very much else. We knew a few white faculty 
members as friends, since we lived in a college community, but we had 
virtually no white playmates. We were in a city, away from the rural 
scenes of lynchings. We never saw a lynching nor knew anyone who 
had seen one. 

But for a sensitive child, these things were not enough to ward 
off the personal insecurity that came from knowing that injustice and 
prejudice were all around me. My parents could not shield me from 
the constant conversations, the newspaper accounts of lynchings and 
injustices, the neighbors and “baby-sitters’” and tradespeople who 
talked of police invasions of private homes and unpunished crimes 
wreaked by whites upon innocent Negroes. 

As a child I crouched beside my parents at the window of our 
darkened house in Atlanta to watch a near riot that ensued when a 
white streetcar conductor hit an aged Negro woman over the head 
with his flashlight because she attempted to leave the car by the front 
door. No police action against the conductor would be taken, every- 
body knew. But there were no whites in our segregated neighbor- 
hood to defend him, and after the passengers (all Negroes) left the 
car, a number of young men threw rocks and brickbats at him through 
the windows. 
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When I was about twelve years old one of my best friends saw 
her brother shot to death by two white men—‘‘in cold blood,” the 
neighbors said—and Negroes in Atlanta saw a measure of progress 
in the fact that the killers were sentenced to prison terms (relatively 
short ones, of course). 

I remember the little insults, the petty techniques for insisting 
that race mattered—the “c’’ for “colored” behind certain names in 
the city directory; the time my mother received a bill from a depart- 
ment store addressed to “Mrs. H. S. Murphy, colored” (the “Mrs.” 
was a concession to her insistence and the size of her account) and my 
father wrote an eloquently scathing letter (which incidentally, brought 
an apology). When I was twenty, an elderly white friend told us 
with tears in his eyes that his neighbors had complained to the land- 
lord after my fiance and I had had dinner in his apartment. I did 
not need to be personally insulted at the main (white) public library 
to feel a chill as I passed, or to have to fight a quick if silent anger 
when anyone was asked to move back on a streetcar to let a white 
person have his seat. 

There was humor in it, too,—and adventure. When my father 
would receive invitations from the local alumni of the University of 
Wisconsin to attend formal dinners or other affairs, we would make 
bitter jokes about how they would receive him if he accepted. Then 
there was the time a white friend my sister had met one summer in 
Maine came to visit us and was passed off as a distant cousin. 


I had to learn early that “liberty” and “justice” were not to be 
taken too literally by Negroes. I was well aware that the word of a 
white man in court would overbalance the testimony of any number 
of sober, responsible colored citizens. I knew that Pullman reserva- 
tions had to be bought by a friend or relative who appeared to be 
white and, as I grew older, that I should never give my first name to 
white people, who were prone to address Negroes by given names 
like children or servants. 

I recognize that Negroes could not always follow the ideal rules 
of conduct, for practical reasons. The boys I knew had all been 
taught that however deep their sense of chivalry, a white maiden in 
distress must be left right there. I remember hearing as a child about 
a young Negro man who had tried to take a white woman victim 
of a hit-and-run driver to a hospital and who had nearly been lynched 
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as a result. Cruelty breeds cruelty; I could contemplate seeing a few 
Southern whites die unnecessarily this way without serious emotion. 
Were not injured Negroes allowed to die at the closed doors of “white” 
hospitals ? 

As I grew up, I felt more and more conscious of Southern race 
relations. I was by nature a peace-loving soul, optimistic and enthu- 
siastic over the continuing discoveries life provides for the young. 
But I ran constantly into barriers. When I was eleven or twelve years 
old, and like my sister, very proud of being allowed to play second 
violin with the orchestra of a local Negro college, the Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra came to Atlanta. I had the option of not hearing 
the orchestra or of sitting in the “buzzards’ roost’’—the segregated 
gallery where Negroes were seated. To refuse absolutely to sit in 
any gallery meant to forego all cultural opportunities except those on 
the college campuses, which were necessarily limited by financial con- 
siderations to individual performers of small, simply-equipped groups. 
We went to the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra concert and a 
number of similar events, but we always felt resentment of the indig- 
nity and some embarrassment at having co-operated with the system. 
As we grew older the resentment increased and our attendance fell 
off to the point where we rarely went to anything at ‘white’ theaters 
or auditoriums. 

By the time I was in my late teens, my resentment of Jim Crow 
had become acute. I could not see injustice without fighting against 
it, and I found myself registering protests constantly. It was impossible 
for me to relax and forget about the anger that nearly overcame me 
when I saw a salesperson slight a Negro customer in favor of a white 
one who had arrived later. I wanted to fire a machine gun personally 
at lynch mobs. The very idea of segregation filled me with fury. 
The obvious implication behind “WHITE ONLY,” “NEGRO TRADE 
NOT SOLICITED” or even “WHITE” and “COLORED” was that 
the Negro was untouchable—contaminated and contaminating. Quite 
generally, in my childhood, the signs were enforced with arrogance 
and discourtesy by whites and with apology by Negroes. I never saw 
or heard of a white person who could enforce these fences between 


the races with real courtesy to persons of both sides and at the same 
time with a sincere conviction that what he was doing was fair and 
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just. Respect for human dignity, I saw clearly, was basically incom- 
patible with segregation. 

I could not—as I cannot now—conceive of any humane way of 
arranging segregation, with its basic premise that Negroes are in- 
ferior beings who should not sit in first-class restaurants or drink 
from the same public fountain as the more elevated whites. Even if 
it were possible, under segregation, to have policemen and other 
public servants willing to accept the brotherhood of man and the 
equality of rights for all, how could segregation be enforced without 
telling a man of darker complexion that there was no way for him to 
qualify himself for acceptance and that education, maturity, culture, 
money and other attainments could not lift him to the status of the 
most ignorant and degraded white person where these barriers were 
concerned? Even if the authors of segregation had attempted to be 
fair by granting Negroes the right to choose which of the separate 
facilities they would prefer, thus eliminating the automatic inferiority 
of facilities prepared for Negroes (it is only in the last five or six 
years that there have been sporadic examples of Negro schools superior 
to their white counterparts and built to avoid suits or satisfy judgments 
as to inequality), the obvious psychological implication would be that 
in order to keep the pariahs separate the whites would bribe them 
with good physical facilities. At least that approach would have shown 
a certain honesty in recognizing the need to balance the insult of 
segregation with some other advantage. 

When I first visited the North as a teen-ager already thoroughly 
aware of the facts of life in the South, I was overimpressed by the ab- 
sence of many superficial barriers of which I had been so painfully 
aware at home. I remember the burst of pride with which I first saw a 
Negro at the throttle of an express train in a New York subway and my 
complete identification with the first colored saleswoman I ever saw in 
a downtown department store. As I matured toward being a person 
rather than a colored person, I saw even more clearly than before how 
psychologically crippling were the experiences which devoted, intel- 
ligent parents like mine had been unable to fend off from their children. 
My husband and I decided to leave the South. 

We knew that the North would not be perfect and that we would 
have to fight as courageously, if more hopefully, in our new home as 
we had before. But we felt that public policy and even public opinion 
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would offer protection against at least the grosser forms of injustice, 
especially where Negro political strength existed. We moved to the 
North at a time when employment was expanding, when Negro 
teachers were coming to be invited to join the faculties of ‘white’ 
colleges and universities, when there was coming to be a growing aware- 
ness that prejudice is something of which Americans should be 
ashamed. Many of these signs of growth were more apparent in New 
York than in other cities, and even there the actual lagged far behind 
the ideal. But we felt progress in the making—and the difference in the 
atmosphere was tremendous. 

I continued to identify strongly with Negro achievement and to 
feel a personal gratification each time a barrier fell or whenever a 
Negro succeeded as a person. But at the same time, I developed the 
inevitable American tendency to be a citizen of the whole nation, with 
pride that the tarnish was being erased from the great democratic 
slogans which had been so long obscured by bigotry and prejudice. 
I felt personally involved in the steps North and South were taking to 
expand opportunities for all. | 


“Race” became less important. I came to recognize that what 
“race” we belong to is an accident of birth and of current social con- 
cepts. Moreover, there is nothing final about this moment of history; 
all of our artificial groups of people have gradually evolved in response 
to new conditions, just as in the future they will undoubtedly continue 
to do. Any attempt to hold time still and keep our present categories 
or even individuals living and thinking exactly as they do now is as 
futile as it is shortsighted. 

Sometimes we lose sight of the fact that this basic historical pro- 
cess, this evolution in men’s ideas and orientation, accounts for a good 
portion of the changes that have occurred in recent years. People 
can and will hold fast against basic pressures only so long. Beyond a 
certain point those with least conviction begin to drop away, and con- 
viction becomes less possible as a point of view gets more and more out 
of keeping with the society in which it exists. That is what is happen- 
ing in the South today. It is not simply the Supreme Court or the 
NAACP—the instruments through which much change has come 
about; it is the evolution of the South beyond the point where the ideas 
and mores of an agrarian plantation system, designed to hold in status 
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quo illiterate Negro field hands, fit the needs and principles of the 
literate, industrial society of this century. 

The system of segregation is not dying because of pressures from 
outside the South; it is disintegrating because more and more Southern- 
ers no longer see its moral justification or even its relevance, nor can 
they feel any worth-whileness in the tremendous sacrifices necessary to 
maintain it. To a Southern white woman sitting behind me on an 
unsegregated railroad coach in the South a year ago, it seemed more 
natural to ask me if my little daughter would like a banana or a cookie 
out of her lunch than to eat it by herself in a huff because Negroes 
were sharing the car. Likewise, a good many Southern gasoline station 
attendants find it easier to say “Yes, sir’’ to all comers than to bother 
to sort out which customers get courteous forms of address and 
which do not—and to devise ways of soothing those who resent less 
courteous treatment. My uncle, who had to flee South Carolina a 
quarter of a century ago after objecting to a white person’s addressing 
his mother by her first name, returned on a visit last year and was asked 
by a white resident if he happened to be ‘Miss Dibble’s’”’ brother. 

Those who have never known what segregation is like can perhaps 
not understand my deep satisfaction as I watch my young daughter's 
freedom from timidity and race consciousness as she selects her friends, 
@ seat in a bus or theater, or a restaurant in which to eat lunch. She has 
been an indulged guest in too many hotels to be aware that in certain 
ones colored people are not welcome. She knows that in some places 
there is school segregation, but she has not experienced it and does 
not feel personally threatened by it. She will learn more and more 
about injustice as she grows older, and we hope that her sense of 
personal dignity and security will be strong enough to persist through 
the fight that lies ahead of us all, because it is not in our power—even 
if it were advisable—to protect her much longer from knowledge of the 
thoughtfulness and cruelty of prejudice. Meanwhile, she is learning 
that people are individuals, and that they come in all sorts, just as 
they do in all colors. 

When Karen learns of racial injustices, we will be able to help her 
envision a much more hopeful future than could be seen in our child- 
hood. We left the South behind us, but we are gratified to see that 
in spite of the persistence of traditional codes of racial etiquette, it 
refuses to stay back there. We believe that in a few years Karen will 
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see the South develop in its race relations to the point where the North 
was in our childhood, or even beyond; and we trust that some day she 
may, if she wishes, go to live in the South without assuming the burden 
of insecurity and prejudices which has so long been an inescapable part 
of living there. Who knows? Perhaps the South lies before her, 
rather than behind. And if it does, we need not fear; that complex 
region is already far different from the South we left ten short years 
ago. 


* * * * * 


This essay was written before race relations in the State of Ala- 
bama began to provide such abundant copy for the front pages of the 
world’s newspapers. It was written after I had made a survey of prog- 
ress in the desegregation of colleges and universities in the South, in 
the expansion of political and economic opportunities in the generai 
atmosphere in which Southern race relations exist. I believed then— 
as I do now—that the South, like the North, had demonstrated far 
more flexibility and capacity for progress in democratic living than had 
been thought possible in my childhood. 

I was born in Montgomery, Alabama, and grew up in Atlanta, 
Georgia—both capitals of states which have been prominent in recent 
reports of race tensions. My travels all over the South have made pos- 
sible contacts with a good many Southern citizens over the years. 

After I migrated to the North, state universities in Texas and Okla- 
homa accepted Negro students (under court orders) without violence 
or mishap. Arkansas accepted a Negro medical student without waiting 
to be ordered to do so. The University of Louisville absorbed the 
student body of the local municipal college for Negroes and appointed 
its first Negro faculty member. Other Southern colleges and universi- 
ties, private as well as public, quietly admitted Negro students. Even 
the decision in the School Segregation Cases was greeted soberly. Mean- 
while, segregation in transportation was beginning to relax. Segrega- 
ton was not over, but there was a spirit of acceptance, reasonable 
co-operation with what the South saw as inevitable. Negroes were par- 
ticipating more in politics (even gaining offices); jobs were being up- 
graded here and there; and the general level of courtesy shown Negroes 
by whites in business seemed to be rising. 

There is obviously no justification for the conclusion that because 
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progress has been made, there are no tensions in the South, or that all 
Southerners will accept the end of segregation without reservations or 
qualifications. But neither is there justification for deciding that the 
South is now controlled by armed mobs, simply because so much pub- 
licity has been given to a few hundred persons who, without strong 
opposition from local authority, overcame law and order for a time in 
Tuscaloosa. We cannot afford to assume too quickly that the noise 
made by prosegregationists indicates their strength or even their im- 
portance. They have to be vocal and aggressive, or they will be sub- 
merged by the increasing body of citizens who realize that segregation 
is no longer worth the moral cost of its upkeep. Moreover, the Tus- 
caloosa incident is far outnumbered by other instances of desegrega- 
tion which have been met without calamity. If riots did not make such 
fascinating newspaper reading, it would be easier for the American 
people to see Tuscaloosa for what it is: a dangerous symptom, but not 
the whole South—one aberration among scores of peaceful and prom- 
ising changes in the race relations pattern in Southern colleges and 
universities. 

As I write this, the fate of Autherine Lucy at the University of 
Alabama is not yet decided. She has lived through a tremendous or- 
deal—human muscle and bone and nerves are, after all, such frail 
things—but the University of Alabama has admitted that the law per- 
mits no denial of admission solely on the basis of race or color. What- 
ever happens to the young woman who made this admission possible, 
the principle has been established. 

In spite of Tuscaloosa—and perhaps, paradoxically, because of 
it—America is closer to its goal of equal rights for all than it has ever 
been before. There are people who will disregard duly constituted 
authority in an attempt to gain an objective outside the law; but thought- 
ful citizens, in the South as well as the North, know that they cannot 
afford to permit extra-legal action free rein. We would be wise to keep 
in mind that civilized behavior in the South is less debilitated than 
some commentators would have us believe. 


Mabel M. Smythe is a member of the faculty of the New Lincoln 
School, New York City, and a contributing editor to the Journal of 
Human Relations. 
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ARAB-ISRAEL PEACE AND WORLD PEACE 
An Act in a World Cultural Conflict 


Conflict between Israel and the Arab states cannot be properly regarded 
as a regional matter, not even considering the whole of the Near East. It is 
a world problem. This is so because it is essentially a Western problem; one 
of the problems of a culture which has expanded aggressively until it faces 
hostile cultures in many parts of the world. This does not mean that the 
Arab-Israel conflict is merely another front in the Cold War. It has Cold War 
implications, but may not be regarded as a front in the clear sense of 
divided East-West Germany, Korea, China-Formosa and Indo-China. There 
is no clear alignment of any part of the Middle East on either side in the 
Cold War. Any attempt to align this area, either verbally or actually, is a 
disservice to the world and its peace. To pull either side by any means into 
defense against Russia or against a Communist block of nations, at this time, 
will not only deepen and extend conflict but will commit an act of war 
against the world. If there is any desire in either the East or West of this 
divided world to bring peace in Palestine, that side will scrupulously keep 
its Cold War quarrel out of the area. Only supenficially, and by some word 
or act which desire has fathered, can the Arab-Israel conflict be identified 
as a front in the Cold War. It is true that there are resources in the area 
which both sides in the Cold War want to possess, and desire to keep the 
other from possessing, but that is true of every part of the world where 
there are strategic resources. Also, the Middle East is an important cross- 
road of the world, perhaps more important to Russia than any other such 
area. But the same is true of the Panama region from the point of view of 





Editor's Notes 


The “Middle East,” is here used, except in quotations, to designate only those 
states of the Near East which are (1) involved in the present conflict directly or in- 
directly and (2) involved in the necessity and inevitability of co-operative endeavor as 
the way to a satisfactory regional economic, social and political development— Israel, 
Egypt, Jordan, Lebanon, Syria and parts of Saudi Arabia and Iraq. The “Near East” 
would include Turkey, Iran, the southern tip of the Soviet Union, Cyprus and the 
rest of Saudi Arabia and Iraq. The “Arab World.” is also larger and would include 
the whole of the Arabic culture wherever it may have spread. 


For general background reading we recommend Mission to the Middle East: A 
Report by Three Editors (John Cogley, Harold E. Fey and Morris S. Lazaron), American 
Friends of the Middle East, Inc., 47 East 67th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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the United States. Such facts in themselves do not make any region a 
front in the Cold War. struggle. The important fact is that the Cold War 
has not been able to make the Middle East a theater of its peculiar ideological 
struggle. Those who want peace will pray and strive that this may remain 
true until a final formula for settlement of this very special problem has been 
found. To confuse it with the ingredients of the Cold War mix will be to 
produce for all people the devil's own potion of despair and destruction. 

The world nature (because it partakes of Western nature) of the Arab- 
Israel conflict is of long and historically-authenticated development. It goes 
deeper than the Cold War. Long before there was a Cold War or even 
Communism (with a capital C) the Arab-Israel problem was in the making. 
The very nature of the Arab partition of the Arab world is a product of 
Western “divide-and-rule.” It remains divided as it was carved up and passed 
out by victorious Western powers which had promised the Arabs the Wilsonian 
freedoms as reward for their loyalty in World War I. “All perspective is 
distorted by the rankling memory of Western colonial imperialism and 
hatred of the Jewish state, which they associate with it . .. The role that 
emotion plays in contemporary history can hardly be exaggerated.’’’ Is- 
rael’s presence, under the circumstances of her emergence—by the hands 
of the same powers which had divided the Arabs, only greatly accentuated 
a struggle which already existed; Israel's emergence did not in any sense 
change the basic nature of the struggle. Basically the conflict is that of an 
awakened, resisting and increasingly united and armed Arab culture against 
the long, aggressive penetration of the European white man’s culture with its 
desire to exploit and its superior technical means. The Arabs formerly saw 
this as inflicting injuries upon their culture but as existing at some distance. 
They now see it planted within the heart of their area and expanding in 
every direction; and they fear it as never before. There is no realistic view 
of this conflict which does not see it as part of the broader cultural conflict 
between Arabia and the West. The Western culture stepped up its expan- 
sionism in the Middle East first under Britain's desperation of diminishing 
hold over the area and then under America’s inexperienced and blundering 
leadership. Israel appeared as a part of this stepped-up expansionism of the 
Western powers in that area. The fact that the Arab world views Israel in 
this light is important. The reality of it as a basic fact about the conflict 
is even more important. 

Though the Arab-Israel conflict cannot be said to be another front in 
the Cold War, there is a relationship which is important for the background 
understanding. The older conflict, that of aggressive expansionism of the 
European cultural imperialism against all underdeveloped and exploitable 
peoples and cultures may be said to have fathered all the totalitarian oppo- 
sition or menace whether of the right or left. This creation was out of its own 





* Dorothy Thompson, “Prisoners of Their Own Grievances,” in Crisis in the Middle 
East, Edward Latham, Ed., New York: The H. W. Wilson Co., 1952, p. 17. 
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selt-contradiction—its historical dualism of arousing in all peoples with whom 
it made contact the desire for its own prized national self-realization at the 
same time that it tyrannized over them, exploited them, and held them back 
from realizing all their growing cultural and national aspirations. The idea 
of tutoring peoples for self-government is a recent, tardily-conceded and 
forcibly-exacted concession. Historian Rene Albrecht Carrie holds that the 
West planted the “seeds of its own nationalism’ throughout the East, begin- 
ning as early as “the turn from the fifteenth to the sixteenth century.” He 
adds that the strength of the growth of nationalism is in its fresh fervency. In 
this sense Europe and the West is to be seen as largely “‘burnt-out’’ nationalism. 
Asia he sees in the ascendancy within the democratic era of development, 
Europe as in the decline of the same era. He was writing in 1950.” We can 
now add that Asia, Africa and the Near East have begun to show definite 
signs of a united attempt, in Bandung and the United Nations, to move the 
world toward the democracy of the future, an association of free peoples 
of the world living together in full equality of status, citizenship and oppor- 
tunity. As at present constituted, Israel unhappily represents a focal point 
of the Western hated, alien and desperate burnt-out nationalism transplanted 
suddenly, by external forces and with complete artificiality, into the very 
midst of an already sensitive and self-conscious Arab world. This does not 
mean that Israel is to be blamed. It means merely that the place of the Arab- 
Israel conflict in this larger cultural conflict must be understood before any 
constructive thought or effort is possible on either side, or available to those 
who are trying to hold on to an in-between position of helpfulness. \\econcilia- 
tion and helpfulness cannot come by the way of refusing to face the deeper 
facts out of which conflict grew. 


Zionism’s Potentiality of Conflict 


The Royal Institute of International Affairs in an attempt to trace the 
roots of Arab-Israel conflict, found Jewish nationalism resulting from the 
same causes as the Arab nationalism, in “a movement of a submerged element 
in the population inspired by Western ideas.” Zionism’s dissimilarity the 
Institute found in its aim to lead to emigration to and settlement in Palestine. 
In this combination of rising national aspiration and a proposal forcibly to settle 
in an area ‘‘already inhabited by a population strongly attached to the soil” was 
already latent, as Zionism, the conflict which was later to emerge.” * 

Whether the charges leveled from both sides against Great Britian in the 
early period of Zionist settlement under the Mandate of divide-and-rule have 
any basis in fact, there was thus inherent in this basic fact of cultural conflict 
the inevitability of a regional divide-and-be-ruled which would be disastrous for 





? Rene Albrecht Carrie, “Some Reflections on the Rising of Subject Peoples,” Political 
Science Quarterly, June 1950, LXV, 2, pp. 193-213. 


®* The Middle East: a Political and Economic Survey. London and New York, 1951, 
pp. 20-21. 
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the interests of both sides (the Jews were not nationalistic against Western 
culture as were the Arabs but were nationlistic with and of Western culture). 
It was impossible under the circumstances for the new Jewish state to be in 
Palestine without appearing to be the outpost of Western penetration which 
had given the Arabs their nationalism and their aversion to the West in the 
first place. Therefore, in giving thought to the status of the conflict to the 
present moment and due regard to the Arab and Israeli views of the conflict, 
effort will be necessary to avoid the tendency to be unable to see the woods 
because of an excess of attention to the trees. Keeping in mind the background 
conflict between an aggressively expanding imperialist culture and older newly- 
awakened cultures in many parts of the world, let us look at the Arab-Israel 
conflict tracing it to its latest aspect. 


The Arab Position: a Premium on History 


Anyone taking the time to study the background of the two positions must 
have been impressed with their opposite characters in one very important regard. 
Arabs did not accept the Balfour Declaration nor the Mandate designed to give 
given to the fait accompli—the fact of her presence now in Palestine, by what- 
ever means. The position in defense of the Arab side is about as follows. 
Jewish nationalism ceased in 134 A.D. until revived by modern Zionists. When 
Palestine became Arab in the seventh century A.D., it had not been Jewish for 
over five hundred years. Arabs were 93 per cent of the population in 1917. 
Arabs did not accept the Balfour Declaration nor the Mandate designed to give 
it effect. | Both were nullified, they felt, by the fact that under the League a 
“Mandate” was supposed to mean no possession of any kind on the part of 
Great Britain. The power to give away part of Palestine was assumed in viola- 
tion of all rights under the League’s trusteeship. To quote from Izzeddin, ‘The 
subsequent development of the Palestine Mandate substantiated Arab fears for tt 
proved to be the instrument of Zionist aggression and the medium through 
which Great Britain and the League of Nations, in the name of ‘sacred trust,’ 
prepared the way for the uprooting of a whole population and the destruction 
of a culture associated with Palestine for over thirteen hundred years.’* There 
follows a long account of the specific injustices and inequalities which Britain 
helped Zionism to perpetrate. The economy was placed in Zionist hands by 
granting monopoly concessions. Zionist industries were subsidized at the tax- 
payer's expense to maintain profits and to double the rate of pay which was 
going to Arab labor for the same work. The land invasion through money pur- 
chase and forced peasant evictions is their most serious grievance against the 
Mandate. Arab resistance increased steadily as waves of immigrants were allowed 
to flood the country. 





*Nejla Izzeddin, The Arab World. Chicago: Henry Regnery Co., 1953, Chapter 
XIII, “Palestine,” quotation, pp. 229-30. 
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During World War II Great Britain tried to gain back Arab loyalty but 
with little success. The Axis Powers were doing their best to exploit the general 
alienation of the Arab world. The war served the Zionists for readiness with an 
armed priva.e army, the ‘“Haganah.” Much terrorism ensued which has re- 
ceived various interpretations. Its origin and purpose are not certain. 

After the war the Zionists transferred their pressure from Britain to the 
United States with increasing success. Not only had power shifted to the United 
States but Zionists found her more sensitive to propaganda and political pre- 
sure. Arabs often said about the period, ‘Unfortunately we do not have any 
votes in the United States.” United States’ pressure upon Britain led to a Joint 
British-American Commission for study, a Palestine Conference in London to 
which Arabs were invited and which ended in deadlock, and to the submission 
of the problem to the United Nations in 1947. In the terms of the Committee 
hearings the Arab position asking for a unitary independent state in Palestine, 
with democratic institutions and safeguarding minorities, was given no place. 
The problem of displaced European Jews and their need for resettlement and 
the Zionist demand for Palestine for a national state as the homeland, were the 
two main items on the agenda. The majority report of the Committee recom- 
mending partition of Palestine was accepted by the General Assembly on Novem- 
ber 29, 1947. 

Partition “dissected and splintered” the country. A beautiful but unwork- 
able theory of economic unity was tacked on to give it apparent reasonableness. 
Jerusalem and its environment was put under international trusteeship because 
of its religious significance to Christians, Moslems and Jews throughout the 
country. This provision, the Arabs held, offered nothing by way of preserving 
the character of the holy places, which had not been in effect for hundreds of 
years under the Arabs. Thus, “. . . a scheme full of inconsistencies, which 
defies the laws of geography, history, economics and human values, and which 
is untrue to the principles of the United Nations Charter, was adopted by the 
United Nations .. .’” 

“To the Arabs, the United Nations’ decision on partition meant that the 
spirit of the Charter was destroyed.’”* This was because they had pinned all their 
hopes upon the pledge of the United Nations that trusteeship meant what the 
Charter specified, that the welfare and development of the inhabitants were the 
primary concern of the trustee and that all rights as conquerors had been re- 
nounced. In the bitterness of this defeat the Arabs rejected the UN resolution 
and declared their opposition to it, in which they were joined by ail the Arab 
states. “They were challenging the fiction that Palestine was a special case to 
which generally recognized (Charter) principles did not apply." They felt 


they were defending the United Nations and its concept of self-determination 





° Ibid., p. 244 
* Ibid., p. 247. 
* [bid., p. 255. 
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from wanton territorial invasion and aggression, under a barrage of false repre- 
sentations and misleading claims. History may, in time, sustain this Arab claim 
of loyalty and support of the United Nations in its basic purposes. 


Quoting at length from Izzeddin: 


For it is precisely this assumption that universal principles do 
not apply in Palestine which is responsible for its tragedy. Upon it 
was constructed the text of the Palestine Mandate which violated the 
principles of the Mandate system, and subjected to mortal danger 
the existence of the people for whose protection and well-being it 
was devised. From it have flowed the inevitable consequences which 
follow the substitution of irregularities for law and equity . . . For 
let it be repeated that no power or combination of powers, and no 
international body whatever its authority, can legally deprive a people 
of their primordial right to self-determination and the preservation 
of their native land. 

The Arab opposition to partition was natural. It sprang from 
an outraged sense of decency and justice in the Arab masses. Their 
resistance was . . . enough to induce the United Nations and the 
Government of the United States to question the efficacy of partition. 
An influential weekly wrote of partition as ‘evil’ and ‘unworkable.’ 
(Life, March 29, 1948.) A Special Session of the United Nations 
was called in April 1948 to reconsider the Palestine problem in the 
light of new developments. A plan for trusteeship was under consi- 
deration as a substitute for partition when the Zionists proclaimed 
their state. American recognition, accorded within minutes of the an- 
nouncement of the Jewish State . . . , capped a series of blunders 
and was a blow to the cause of peace in Palestine.” 


The proclamation of the new State under these circumstances was an act of 
war. The second act of war was its recognition by the United States. It was fol- 
lowed quickly by the terrible massacre of Deir Yasin in which an Arab village 
of three hundred people was totally wiped out. This was only one of a series 
of outrageous reprisals against the Arabs for not accepting the resolution. These 
attacks fulfilled the openly-admitted intention of terrorizing the Arabs into leav- 
ing the country. Most of the Arabs in the Israel section became refugees over 
night. Some refused to leave. The Deir Yasin inhabitants even refused to allow 
their villege to be used as an Arab base and had resisted the Arab insurgents. 
Palestine Arabs called upon the Arab states to help defend their country and the 
war was on. The entry of Arab armies into Palestine was denounced as aggres- 
sion and as defiance of the United Nations. Quoting Izzeddin again: 


It is worth keeping in mind that the states which did not endorse 
partition represented the majority of the peoples of mankind. It is 
significant that these states were Asiatic, and that Zionism—supported 
by Europe and America—represented to the people of Asia a new 
form of Western aggression upon the soil of Asia.” 





* Ibid., pp. 256-57. 
* [bid., p. 257. 
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The Israelis were well prepared both militarially and economically for the 
war and the Arabs suffered from ‘divided leadership, lack of organization and 
deficiency of arms.’"” Great Britain was able to turn the Arab Legion, which 
she commanded, against the Arab cause.’’ Israel not only claimed by force the 
area allotted her by the UN Resolution, but kept on, by the same method, until 
she had eliminated the population from three fourths of the entire country, 
which she claimed by her right of conquest in war. The aggression, as the 
Arabs regard it all, included violation of the UN proposal to internationalize 
Jerusalem and its environment. Since that, “Israel has followed a deliberate 
policy of provocation and aggression.’ * In committing herself to limited im- 
migration and aggressiveness she is bound to expand endlessly at the expense 
of surrounded Arab states—is the Arab basis of overwhelming fear and policy 
of resistance. They point out that since the fa/t accompli Israel has shown her- 
self unfriendly toward the United Nations and its formula for a /imited state. 
She is insisting that any ‘‘peace’’ should be established on the basis of her mili- 
tary achievements. Arabs, on the other hand, have steadfastly insisted that the 
United Nations resolution must be carried out as to all boundaries including 
those of the international area, and so long as that is not done a state of war 
exists for which Israel is now responsible. The presence of immigrating Jews 
in the Area was not what they objected to. Their objection was to the establish- 
ment of a state, which they hold was Zionism’s aim from the first. 


The creation of Israel is a defeatist and backward step, backward 
in its concept of a society based on racial and religious afhliation, and 
defeatist because it is an expression and symbol of loss of faith in the 
endeavors of honest men to built a world where . . . all the races of 
mankind can live together in dignity and peace. 


The Jewish state . . . is neither of the East nor of the West, 
much less can it be a link between the two, the role often claimed by 
its supporters. It has turned its back upon the one and is not accept- 
able to the other.” 
Tracing events since, Arabs taking advantage of the state of war have 


worked toward greater unity and preparedness of their states. Egypt, acting 
on behalf of the Arab world, has imposed upon the Arab-locked Israeli country 
a boycott of goods and a blockade by closing the Suez Canal and the Gulf of 
Aqaba, both of which she strategically commands. The boycott is regarded as 
relatively futile but the blockade is increasingly effective. The Arabs openly 
admit the fact that they regard a state of war as existing under the truce and 
that they are making every preparation for the showdown which they regard as 
inevitable. They believe it will come as an all-out “preventive” war on 
Israel’s part to hinder the Arab countries’ further build-up with unity and arms. 





* Ibid., p. 257. 
" Ibid., p. 258. 
* Ibid., p. 259. 
* Ibid., p. 264. 
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Israel's part to hinder the Arab countries’ further build-up with unity and arms. 
Israel may be seeking an act of clear aggression on Egypt's part or even trying 
to provoke it. Whatever impatience there may be on Israel's part, the Arabs 
believe that time is with them. ‘We can wait for forty years,” they say. It is 
true they have never had such an inning for building Arab solidarity and pre- 
paredness against a common foe. As with historical past, so with histori- 
cal present: they are in favor of it and believe that it is on their side. 
Israel, the thorn in Arab flesh, may not be recognized as for their good. But 
they are consciously, for very practical reasons, achieving the maximum 
strengthening of what was before but a shadowy ‘“‘league,’’ out of Israel’s un- 
happy fait accompli in their midst. It was only this excess of patience on the 
side of Egypt’s Premier Nasser which prevented all-out war, when Israel ap- 
parently sought it by sudden and damaging reprisal in the Gaza strip on the 
night of October 31, 1955. United States diplomats were reported (New 
York Times, October 23, 1955) as believing that Egypt did not want war 
and would not start it. This judgment was probably well-founded because the 
Arab countries wanted and needed, more than anything else, that the present 
status should continue. It cannot be too greatly stressed, that the Arab coun- 
tries believe, and with very good reason, that time and delay of open conflict 
and the circumstances of a continued state of war are all working steadily in 
the Arab interest. Meanwhile, it is reported that immigration into Israel not 
only has ceased but a slow steady exodus of population from Israel has begun. 
So much for the Arab position. 


Israel’s Position: Fait Accompli and Refugee Need 

Upon recommendation of an eleven small powers commission with no 
stake in the area, the partition plan was adopted so that both peoples might 
enjoy freedom with self-determination. Israel accepted the proposal but the 
Arabs rejected it and at once launched a military campaign to thwart its im- 
plementation. “Volunteer’’ Arab units began harassing lines of communication 
and attacking outlying Jewish settlements. When Israel declared itself a state 
and the United States immediately recognized it, the Arab states sent national 
armies into Palestine to crush the infant state, Israel. Israel miraculously re- 
covered from the blow, consolidated her scattered units and finally pushed the 
invading armies back. “Out of this tragic war grew the Arab refugee problem. 
To blame that problem on Israel, the victim of a deliberate attack, would be as 
logical as to blame the United States for all the refugees in Korea.’ 

Israelis admit and deplore Deir Yassin in which an entire village was 
wiped out. But they say that there were terrible atrocities on both sides, as in 
all wars; the worst on the Arab side being the slaughter of 76 doctors and 
nurses in a convoy to Mt. Scopus. The refugees did not leave their lands only 
because of Deir Yassin. The fear of the war and the desire to get out of the 
way were causes, also. The Arab military strategy was to remove all Arabs 





“ From a letter to the Journal of Human Relations by Karl Baehr, Executive Secretary, 
American Christian Palestine Committee, 342 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
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from the Israel area on the assumption that they would return and “drive the 
Jews into the sea.” When the lines were finally fixed, in the truce, under 
United Nations Mediator, Ralph Bunche, the refugees were on the Arab side 
of a military boundary line. The original number, under 600,000 has been 
swelled to probably 800,000 by the additions from without of destitute people 
seeking refugee status. The Arabs cannot be allowed to return because to do 
so would be to introduce a ‘fifth column’”’ \into Israel’s midst. Besides that, 
the property of the fleeing Arabs has been taken up by approximately 800,000 
destitute and exploited Jews, 350,000 of whom had fled for safety from Arab 
Moslem lands.” The others came from European refugee camps. 

Israel claims that the Arabs are to be blamed for the existence of a single 
refugee. “. .. The Palestine refugees today would have been living in the 
independent Arab states or in the State of Israel (where 170,000 Arabs now live 
in peace with their neighbors), if the Arabs had not rejected the November 
29, 1947 resolution and waged war against the resolution and Israel. Recrimi- 
nation over responsibility will not settle the Arab refugees nor compensate 
them for their losses. But since Arab leaders seek constantly to disavow guilt 
and to fasten it upon Israel, the facts must be recorded. The central and in- 
controvertible fact is that the Arab Higher Committee stimulated, organized 
and directed the mass exodus.’ 

The clashes and counterclashes which included the massacres on both sides 
and began immediately after partition with a campaign of violence instigated by 
the Arab Higher Committee, only accelerated the Arab exodus. A military 
blunder had been made, and the Arabs have since refused peace because un- 
willing to admit defeat. They have refused to consider settlement of the refu- 
gees in Arab lands and have steadfastly insisted upon repatriation. Repatria- 
tion, Israelis believe, is a command to commit suicide. They can find evidence 
to support their great fear of the Arabs in such statements as that of the leading 
Egyptian daily A/ Mésri, on October 11, 1949: ‘In demanding the restoration of 
the refugees to Palestine, the Arabs intend that they shall return as masters 
of the homeland and not as slaves. More explicitly they intend to annihilate 
the State of Israel." “In the summer of 1949, in negotiation at Lausanne, 
Israel offered to take back 100,000 refugees. But the Arab states rejected the 
offer...” Israel insists that the real solution for the refugee problem is 
their settlement in Arab countries where vast areas are available and that she 
has a responsibility in settling Jewish refugees approximately one-half of which, 
400,000, have been displaced in Moslem lands: Iraq, Yemen, Iran, Syria and 
North Africa by the same war. A “logical and rational population exchange” 
is, therefore, the only possible solution of the double refugee problem.” Israel 





® Ibid., p. 2. 

ai ned and the Arab Refugees” by the American Zionist Council, December 1951. 
pp. 5-11; in Crisis in the Middle East, Edward Latham, Ed., New York: The H. W. 
Wilson Co., 1952, p. 135. 

" Ibid., p. 137. 

* Ibid., p. 137. 

* Ibid., p. 139. 
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has accepted the theory of compensation for abandoned Arab lands, within 
the limits of her ability and with necessary assistance of other countries, through 
a United Nations Pool set up for that purpose.” 

Later developments have resulted in “‘Israel’s growing coolness and cynicism 
toward the United Nations.” (New York Times, September 11, 1955.) She 
believes that the “state of war,’ which Egypt desires and the Armistice pro- 
vides, gives Egypt a very real advantage through her boycott and blockade. 
The armistice, in contrary manner, prevents Israel from using her preponderance 
in arms as a deterrent to sporadic Egyptian incursions into Israel. Meanwhile, 
there is a noticeable build-up of arms on the part of surrounding Arab states 
which intensifies Israel’s fear and impatience. A recognized build-up on both 
sides beading to a possible crisis, perhaps an attempt to break Egypt's control 
of the Gulf of Aqaba, is in process. Waiting seems to be in Egypt’s favor. 
Waiting seems to be against Israel's interests and purposes. 


Summary of the Present Status of the Conflict 


Israel now refuses to accept the original United Nation’s proposal in 
detail, after making it the basis of her establishment of herself as a state. The 
Arabs now insist upon the details of the resolution being observed, after first 
making what seemed to them its “illegality’’ the basis of their resistance. In 


this they now seem to accept, what they at first repudiated, the fait accompli 
of the new state as defined in the resolution. Israel, however, wants the fast 


accompli of her achievement at arms and not merely that outlined by the United 
Nations resolution, which is much the smaller. Both sides disavow any de- 
sire to commit aggression, but both sides look to military strengthening be- 
cause neither trusts the other. Neither side seems really to want a final 
settlement, at least for the present, and probably for very different reasons. 
Israel has done well through war; she may feel that more would serve her as 
before. Egypt and the other Arab states probably think that if they can hold 
off from a final settlement they may gather enough solidarity and military 
strength to deliver the crushing blows which they tried but failed to deliver 
before. They do not want the war to end except by their victory. The do not 
want the hated fait accompli of an Israel state to be made final by a settle- 
ment. Both seem to want the armistice to remain in force for the present, 
though Israel is not happy with it and probably prefers an all-out show-down 
now. She is not willing to be branded the aggressor. 

The situation which could lead to renewal of war are many, but the New 
York Times of October 25, 1955, recognized three situations which are loaded 
with such possibility: (1) the Israel proposal sooner or later to open the 
Gulf of Aqaba by forcefully breaking the Egyptian blockade; (2) the Israel 
proposal to develop Jordan River water on her own, if the Arab nations have 





* Ibid., p. 139f., from statement of Moshe Sharett, Israel's Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, November 4, 1951. 
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not approved the Eric Johnson (United States Government) proposal for 
joint development by next spring; and (3) the reappearance in Israel of murder 
and sabotage squads. The Arab countries have been warned that they will be 
held responsible for “continuation of such murderous activities.” For the 
present there seems to be “a rough military balance.” (New York Times, 
October 15, 1955.) Yet the pressure on one side for a “preventive war’’ is 
recognized as strong. The temptation on the other side for any kind of delaying 
tactics is equally recognized. The Arab states were never so pulled toward 
unity as under their present common objective expressed recently at the 
United Nations by Ahmad-el-Slukairy of Syria, ‘‘. . . that Israel as a state has 
no room in our lands.” The West's refusal to help Israel to keep up her 
balance with arms could drive Israel to the desperate course which she would 
then think necessary to her survival as a state—an all-out preventive war which 
would administer a complete defeat before the Arab states could develop enough 
unity and preparedness to prevent that outcome. But where does such a con- 
test at arming, in its continuously ascending magnitude, finally lead—for 
Israel?—for Egypt?—for the Arab world?—for all the world? 


Main Barriers to Settlement are Western Barriers 


All the states in the Middle East are now new states and recent creations 
of Western foreign policy through the League of Nations, United Nations or 
otherwise. There is in all of them a double dose of imitativeness of West- 
ern ways: one out of the rising nationalism itself which, as already seen, 
is but the result of the West's sowing of the seeds of its own nationalism; and 
the other out of these states’ opposition to the West's predations which have 
been continuous against them, in their taking on the Western ways of resistance 
by violence or political chicanery. This may be strong medicine but it will 
take that kind to heal the sick patient. And it is the West that is sick. The 
general weakness of the Middle East, as of Asia or Africa, including suscepti- 
bility to Communism, to Axis Powers during World War II, or to any organized 
menace to the world’s peace or security, is the general weakness of Western 
Colonial Imperialism which was never based upon popular democratic sup- 
port. The older tyranny of feudal landlordism was always aided and abetted, 
kept alive and brought down into a “modern” world by the West, wherever it 
has gone seeking its kind of advantages. Thus the Western weakness, not the 
weakness of a free world but the weakness of a slave world, has been spread 
and continues to be spread round the earth. The West would never have had 
to balance power with Russia or any other power now or at any time if it 
had laid the groundwork for common understanding and faith in the freedoms 
we cherish among all the peoples of the world. Our own freedoms would not 
have been lifted against us, as suggested by Bandung, but for us, and that 
would have settled many matters long before this which now seem impossible 
of settlement. The Arab world and Israel are no exception to this picture of 
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Western weakness. We have made little of our sources of strength. How can 
we expect more of those who imitate us most ? 

The beginning of the understanding necessary to solve the Arab-Israel 
problem is, therefore, in the West's understanding of itself. Without that 
understanding the West and the United States can be of little help. Especially, 
there should be serious consideration by the West of the following main bar- 
riers to peace, in which Israel and the Arab states have merely taken on the 
Western likeness: 


The West's Supreme Self-Deception 


The West's inability to see itself as the real occasion for the build-up of 
armed collective strength of an Arab block, on the one hand, or to see Israel 
with the eyes of the surrounding Arab culture, as a beachhead of Western pene- 
tration in that area, on the other hand, is one of the most serious handicaps 
of all the efforts for peace in which the West has any part. This handicap 
includes the United Nations, as at present constituted, because most of the 
world’s population unfortunately regards it as instrument of the West. The 
question is not how much or how little truth there is in such beliefs about 
the West; the question which has to be faced is how a violent clash between 
two unequally matched and widely differing cultures can be ended and they 
be brought into harmonious relationship and common application to the pro- 
blems of the area which they must share. Without mutual trust this is impos- 
sible. And for trust, understanding and sympathy for each other’s position and 
problems are necessary ingredients. As long as one is identified by the other as 
the focal point of the hated, dominant and exploitive culture the way to peace 
cannot open before them. And as long as that one identifies itself with the 
aggressive and long-dominating culture, the way to harmony with the sur- 
rounding oppressed culture will not appear. As long as either culture looks 
upon the other with contempt there can be no hope for a solution. The West 
will have to approach this problem with a deep and genuine repentance if it 
wants to be of any use in the cause of peace. 


The West’s Refusal to Face All the Facts 


The Israel and Arab positions, which we have tried faithfully to summa- 
rize, tend to be advanced at two extremes and mainly for the propaganda 
value and advantage for political maneuvering which they afford. Neither 
side faces up to the more basic facts which would involve all the West in its re- 
lations with all the exploitable parts of the world, and might require a radicai 
reorganization of the United Nations in the matter of how economically and 
culturally disparate nations can be associated in the equality of status of a 
family of states. The old nationalistic way is failing to find peace in the Middle 
East in the same way and for the same reasons that it is failing to establish 
peace everywhere else in the world today. To face up to such basic facts, to 
all facts, will be wholesome. Everything in the Middle East today including 
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the failure is the West's own creation. More than any other part of the world 
the Middle East has been the victim of the imperial policies and struggles of 
Western powers for the last thirty-eight years. The sudden appearance of 
Israel, by Western political arrangements over many years, in the midst of an 
Arab world already divided and ruled by the West, has more than all else 
disillusioned Asian, African and other newly-liberated colonial and semi-co- 
lonial peoples in their hope for self-realization and status of full freedom in 
a family of nations. They wonder if the West has any intentions of raising the 
colored peoples of the earth into equality with themselves. And Israel is thus 
a victim, in its present impossible position, of this great loss of faith in the 
West's intentions for the rest of the world. There is much damage to be re- 
paired. Israel is simply the most vivid illustration of the tragic fact that in our 
present world nationalism is the only possible way to status and respect which 
is available to people. 


The West's General By-Passing of the United Nations 


It is this which is rendering the United Nations impotent in the Israel- 
Arab situation and everywhere else. Israel’s complaint about the United Na- 
tions is justified only because of this Western betrayal of the United Nations 
principles all along the line. The Arab nations’ reliance upon its own soli- 
darity and self-constituted military preparedness is merely the only road to se- 
curity which the West has set before it and before all the rest of the world’s 
peoples. No one can trust the United Nations for security while the West is 
by-passing it in developing its own security. There is certainly nothing that 
the West can condemn on either side of the Israel-Arab conflict while its own 
hands are blackest. 


The West’s Balance of Power Mentality 


Here again the area only imitates the West. If today Israel thinks only 
of “preventive war’’ to forestall the “decisive victory’’ for which the Arab world 
is “preparing,” the whole of this is but a small, sad counterpart of the dilemma 
which is facing the whole world today. If you had no way to status in your 
community except your self-assertiveness (get before the other fellow gets) 
and no protection for your status except personally arming for dueling or 
feuding, your community would be exactly where the world is today. The 
only hope the Jews had for status was a nationalism leading to a political state 
of their own. Why the West helped them and was more responsible even than 
Zionism for selecting the middle of the divided Arab world as the place for 
their state, is another and very pointed question. Did they want even more 
divide-and-rule than they had already created in that area? (Zionism, at an 
early stage, before it capitalized on that name for its propaganda power, 
seriously considered other parts of the world for Jewish settlement. Africa, 
especially Kenya, with England’s help, was considered.) There is no greater 
barrier to peace in the Arab-Israel situation than this same balance of power 
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mentality which blocks the way to an effective world peace organization. 
Official Western comments about the Palestine problem seem to indicate that 
here, as in world relations, balancing military power between the Arab states 
and Israel is regarded as “the way to peace.” We have thus added to that 
problem the question: “Who is to help them balance their military power?” 
It will thus be very easy, with this unbelievably futile doctrine of balancing 
power military as a way to “peace,” to make the Arab-Israel conflict the 
hottest front in the now hot and now “cold’’ world war. It is definitely not that 
now. There is serious danger that it will soon be just that. It could very 
well be the place where the third world war shall begin. History shows that 
peace by balanced power is always momentary and precarious; it always mounts 
in an ascending degree of hate, of fear and of military strength; it reaches its 
climax in an explosion which is certain to bring all the accumulated power 
into use. It is thus more perilous and frightful the longer it ‘‘succeeds.”’ 


The West's Lack of Statesmanship 


A statesman is one who can lose points wisely, a whole series of them, 
if and whenever necessary. Lawyers, as a rule, are unable to become states- 
men, because it is thoroughly ground into their thinking, both as training and 
as experience, that the case at hand is to be won for the client. Thinking only 
for the client is itself a barrier to statesmanship. In international affairs “‘en- 
lightened self-interest’’ is not “enlightened” so long as it is “self-interest.” 
The more fundamental gains, which are practically never in the case at hand, 
are also not likely to be in sight. Such fatal shortsightedness of the West is 
revealed most clearly in its attitude toward the Israel-Arab conflict. There is, 
of course, no possible basis of survival for Israel except her acceptance by the 
Arab world and goodwill and co-operation with her surrounding neighbors. 
Yet Israel is encouraged and helped by the West to continue a series of blun- 
ders, trailing out of the past of the West’s policy toward the whole region, 
which brought her to her impossible position and can only be fatal to her in 
the final outcome. Her expectation that the West will guarantee her survival 
in her precarious situation, even if true, is unsound. It would prove a way 
only to destruction. The military way, besides the danger of aligning the 
belligerents as East-West participants, as already noted, postpones the day of 
ultimate security and only makes for more of the same kind of insecurity in 
which the problem was originally rooted. Here again the two contenders 
merely initate the West in its own shortsightedness and futility—its own in- 
ability to look ahead. 


What of the Soviet Manace in the Middle East? 


There is little evidence of Soviet influence upon the Arab peoples in the 
past and little danger of it except out of Western persistence in the folly of 
continuing aggressive policies toward those states. There is evidence of Soviet 
effort to win the Near East. We can credit her failure, not to any wisdom on 
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the West's part, but to the superior religious strength and solidarity of Mo- 
hamedanism and to the Arab world’s strong neutralist tendency. If the Arabs 
had accepted readily our defense organization while continuing its great 
obsession of fear of continued Western imperialist encroachment, which Israel 
now symbolizes to the Arab world, they would probably have been wholly in 
the Soviet block by this time. There is much positively that can be done to 
offset Soviet influence, but only after we have fully satisfied the Arab peoples 
that the West intends, and that Israel intends, to expand no farther at the 
expense of them and their culture. The West has everything that the Arab 
states need, including democracy. But the Arabs are not in a mood to tolerate 
any further withholding or curtailment of the democratic rights of their people 
or the exploiting of them or their resources. We must make availible all that 
we have in abundance except arms. 

Our obsessjon with furnishing arms has kept us in Palestine and many 
other places from furnishing the things that would have helped. We have 
not helped either side or the cause of peace. We must remove the feeling of 
need for arms on either side. It was the West which first sought to bring 
about the arming for defense of the area, in its own interest. We now blame 
Egypt for buying arms in the open market and the Soviet block for selling 
them. It is the West which has abhorred the neutrality and coexistence which 
might have brought hope and peace to many parts of the world. The West 
will seemingly never learn that it is impossible to arm any part of the world 
for the West without the possibility of having armed it against the West, or 
one part against another part. The build-up of the Axis Powers “against 
Communism” which Western billions liberally aided in the thirties and which 
was turned finally against the West, should have taught a lesson which could 
never be forgotten. There is no way out of the Near East dilemma, or the 
East-West dilemma, except the way of a positive neutrality of coexistence, of 
co-operation, of full and free flow of trade, of free movement of citizens of 
the world, and ultimately of goodwill. This is what the United Nations must 
become for both problems. The West is of course, unable to recommend to 
Israel and Egypt, with any weight, what it has never been able to understand 
or to take for itself. The Israel-Arab conflict is only one of the many spo- 
radic outbreaks of violence scattered all over the world which are of the West's 
own making, as direct outgrowths of its economic aggressiveness and colonial- 
imperialist wars. If there is any falling to Communism in the Near East tt 
will be by continuation of these policies of neglect of frank repudiation of 
them, and other kinds of neglect. Said Egypt’s Ambassador to the United 
States, speaking to an American audience, in summarizing his evidence, 


Not only has the West neglected the potentialities of the Near 
East, but its of toward it has not been the kind that would rally 
the people of the area around the flag of democracy. 


. the Communist plan in the Near East is to fan up national- 
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istic movements and exploit the evils of the colonial policy in order 
to foment trouble and unrest that will lead ultimately to world revo- 
lution and the seizure of power.” 
Western pursuit of imperialist policies, of even the mildest order, is thus 
a key to Communist success in this or any other area. If the Near East goes 
Communist the West has only itself to blame. 


What Hope for Peace in the Near East? 


There is little hope in any formula for settlement which is fashioned 
abroad (even in the United Nations) for export to the Near East. On the spot 
discussions, with the facing of al] the facts is the only hope—if the inevitably 
of neutrality for the whole area from both East and West and the inevitability 
of striving for a common destiny for the area free of involvements with either 
East or West can be urged upon the parties to the conflict. Neutrality and 
co-operatveness must not be equated with antidemocracy. If that idea were not 
so fraught with mischief it would be simple folly. The truth is that the lesson 
of Bandung is, that an increasingly constructive and positive neutrality is already 
catching the torch of democracy so far as world policies are concerned and in 
such practical matters as the efficiency and effectiveness of the United Nations 
organization. Careful facing of all the facts means the weighing by both of the 
other's side in the verbal battle as well as study of the world-wide situation in 
which the Israel-Arab conflict is only a part. 

In December, 1951 nineteen American church and civic leaders submitted 
a proposal for settlement of the Palestine problem to the United Nations.” No 
proposal could have been better intentioned; yet it was thought to favor Israel's 
fait accompli and to provide a new Western instrument of expansion through 
dollars. It was met with the protest of Arab hostility as “in effect to justify 
with sanctimonius materialism the Zionist fait accompli in the Holy Land while 
at the same time it hopes to lull the destitute Arabs into accepting the loss of 
their lawful homes by conjuring before them the mirage of American dollars.”™ 
The proposal had included the use of a fund of $800 million, $300 million to 
resettle Arab refugees in Arab countries and $500 million to develop the re- 
sources of the states absorbing them. The program and the fund was to be 
administered by the United Nations. The sincere and constructive nature of 
this proposal and the rebuff which it received from the Arab countries testifies 
eloquently to the weakness of the West in any offer that may appear from the 
West. Probably no distant attempt of any kind should be tried. An agreement 
for a large United Nations Pool available to cover all settlement charges agreed 
upon by two parties, but with no other strings attached, might help the parties 





* Ibid.. pp. 83 and 85, from “Vital Speeches of the Day,” 17:590-3, July 15, 1951. 


* Ibid., 143f., “The Arab-Refugee Problem. A Plan for Its Solution,” Nation 
CLXXIII 563-6, December 29, 1951. 


* Ibid., p. 150, “More Smoke Screen,” from Editorial in Federation Herald, January 
25, 1952. 
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to move to a settlement. It should probably not be less than a billion dollars. In 
view of the measure of responsibility for the situation which obviously lies at 
the door of the West, particularly of the United Nations, the United States 
and Great Britain; this proposal of a billion dollars, without strings other than 
that an agreement without threat or state of war be reached, is not unreasonable. 
The United States, being most directly responsible, should take a lion’s share 
of the burden. 

The possiblity of settlement after such wide-open talks is probably greater 
than is realized, provided the West can withdraw its “fussy concern to manage 
other people’s concerns ’™ in all Near East affairs. This may be difficult, but it 
will be in the interests of the United States and the West for the present— 
until we have demonstrated what the weaknesses of our foreign policy have been. 
Egypt, in accepting the United Nations resolution, has already accepted the 
original fait accompli of Israel as a state as distinct from the present fait ac- 
compli of Israel’s seizure of additional lands as booty of war. If Israel will give 
up this booty of war and Egypt her distinct advantages out of the state of war 
which exists under the truce, the basis of settlement may appear. If a formula 
of constructive neutrality can be agreed upon, it will be the only possible guaran- 
tee of avoiding cold war involvement. The United Nations Security Council 
should make the area secure under the neutrality formula with the United States 
and Russia as subscribers to that protection. Nothing has fomented increase of 
fear and the war spirit in Palestine as much as the attempt of the two sides in the 
Cold War to arm the area in their defense against the other side. This fear and 
the basis for it can be withdrawn; and this is one matter which must be dictated 
from abroad, which is basic to a settlement. 

The Arab countries now ‘are looking with more favor on American pro- 
posals for joint Arab-Israeli development of the Jordan River, now that plans 
have been somewhat modified.”” If substantial garden spots actually develop 
out of what is now barren desert in Jordan, Syria and Lebanon, it is likely not 
only that present Arab refugees will abandon the desire to return to Israel but 
also that few of the Arabs now living as second class citizens, if not internees, 
within Israeli territory will desire to remain there longer to be classified and re- 
stricted as potential “fifth columnists.” There is, thus, one other matter impor- 
tant to a settlement which can and must be dictated from abroad also with a 
minimum of strings attached —the economic rehabilitation of the entire area, 
including Israel. The Arabs have been known in history for their hospitality 
to minorities in their lands, Jew and Christians alike. The time may again come 
when, under an effective United Nations administration, the Jewish settlements 
will find thac they are as free to develop according to their need for expansion in 
the Arab countries as they have ever been anywhere, perhaps politically freer than 





**A definition of the basic, psychological imperialism which tends to support other 


imperialisms. 
* Editorial: “Flickers of Light in Palestine,” The Christian Science Monitor, October 
4, 1955. 
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they have yet been in their own state, Israel. It is seriously to be doubted that 
the Jews, through political nationalism, found the best road to their resettlement 
whether in Palestine or anywhere else. Many of the best Jewish statesmen have 
raised doubts about this choice all along. It is too late to do anything about that 
choice now. But it will help the Jews to realize that the fact that nationalism is 
still the way to status and citizenship today, or even that there is a momentary 
resurgence of nationalism all over the world, does not mean that nationalism 
will be the road to human status or full citizenship in the world tomorrow. It 
is also imperative that they consider the fact that, whether independently as a 
political state or otherwise, they will reside satisfactorily in that area only on 
sufferance and goodwill and in co-operative livelihood with all the other peoples 
of the area. They can never hope to survive as a state or as a people, to say 
nothing of living comfortably, in a surging sea of Arab hostility. It is an epi- 
tome of the world problem of East-West conflict: Who are you saving from 
whom in the event of an all-out atomic war? Without the bomb, Israel is in an 
atomic situation so long as she keeps up the present hostility. 

However, talks will have to begin with both parties accepting each other 
exactly where they find themselves at the present moment. No amount of wish 
about what might have been done or what might have happened will contribute 
to a settlement. Both sides might well pass up great sections of each other's 
pasts with the common and sound assumption that both have been but pawns in 
the hands of powers beyond their control in the Western game of divide-and- 
rule. They can then find a basis for a pact of mutuality in understanding, as 
Bandung has already revealed in the larger world setting; that their destiny is 
the common destiny of the area in which they reside; that it cannot be attained 
by joining any military block in a struggle for world power or imperialist 
striving; that progress toward working it out must be through co-operative 
economic and social improvement of a// human life in the region; that, finally, 
they are mutually determined that they will suit Western conveniences no 
longer by divide-and-be-ruled, which alone can make divide-and-rule pos- 
sible. 
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ATTITUDES OF A SELECTED GROUP OF NEGRO COLLEGE 
STUDENTS TOWARD DESEGREGATED SCHOOLS 


G. R. RAGLAND, JR. 


The purpose of this study was to find what attitudes a selected group of 
Negro college students held toward desegregated schools and to indicate to what 
extent these attitudes were related to sex, farm and non-farm background, antici- 
pated vocation, academic standing in class and leadership in extracurricular 
activities. The subject’s response to the situation presented was regarded as his 
attitude toward that situation. 


The group selected consisted of graduating seniors attending a four-year 
state college located in one of the southeastern states. The writer does not assume 
that this group was representative of all Negro students; two factors worked 
against the acceptance of this assumption: (1) In this particular section the norms 
supporting segregation in all phases of life were apparently stronger than those 
in border states or states above the Mason and Dixon line. (2) The position of 
these students in the social class structure was probably lower than would be 
true of some private schools as well as some state schools operated for Negro 
students. In a study conducted a few months prior to this study it was revealed 
that the student body was from families in which the head of the household was 
mainly engaged in either farming or unskilled labor; 36 per cent of fathers were 
unskilled laborers and 22 per cent were farmers; only one per cent of the fathers 
were businessmen and five per cent were in the professional occupations.! There 
was a total of 162 students having senior classification. 

Due to the size of the population and its availability it was decided to study 
the entire population. However, at the time of the study fourteen students were 
not present. As there was reason to assume that those present would have had 
occasion to discuss our research with the absent students before they could be 
approached independently by the researcher, it was decided to eliminate those 
absent from the study. Therefore, our research group consisted of 148 (90 per 
cent) of the potential subjects. 


Our data were collected in two parts. The basic data were secured by the 
use of a questionnaire given to the students assembled. The questionnaire was 
constructed so as to secure four types of information: (1) biographical data, (2) 
anticipated vocation, (3) attitudes toward desegregated schools and their qualities 





1. G. R. Ragland, Jr., William S. Edmonds and Abigail Hobson, “A Survey of the 
Vocational Preference of A. and M. College Students,” unpublished report prepared 
for A. and M. Vocational Conference, 1954. 
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and (4) attitudes toward the effect of desegregated schools upon employment. 
The second step was to secure from the registrar's office the cumulative grade 
point averages of the subjects. 


Biographical Data.—The following information was sought: (a) sex of the 
respondent, (b) rural-urban residence, (c) extracurricular group memberships, 
with the offices held in these groups, if any, and (d) whether the respondent 
had at any time attended a desegregated school. 


Anticipated Vocation ——The subject was asked what occupation he planned 
to follow when his training was completed. 


Attitudes Toward Desegregated Schools and Their Qualities.—The following 
questions were asked: 


1. Assuming it was possible for separate (Negro) schools to be equal with 
white schools, would you prefer to attend a separate school or would 
you prefer to attend a mixed school ? 

2. Assuming separate (Negro) schools will not be made equal to white 
schools, would you prefer to attend a separate (Negro) school or a 
mixed school ? 

3. Assuming that some day you will marry and have children, would you 
prefer that your children attend a separate (Negro) school or a mixed 
school ? 

4. Do you believe that upon graduation from college, white students have 
received better training than Negro students? 


Attitudes Toward the Effect of Desegregated Schools Upon Employment.— 
The following two questions were asked: 


1. Do you believe that many Negro teachers will lose their jobs if we should 
have mixed schools? 

2. If we have mixed schools will persons seeking jobs other than teaching 
find it easier than now to get jobs? 


In handling our data the respondents were divided (1) on the basis of sex, 
(2) farm or non-farm residence, (3) anticipated vocation, i.e., teaching or non- 
teaching, (4) officers and nonofficers in extracurricular activities and (5) their 
rank in class standings, i.e., upper 50 per cent and lower 50 per cent. To test 
if these variables were significantly related to attitudes the statistical device 
of chi square (X*) was used. In our use of X2, the two per cent level of proba- 
bility was adopted as the criterion of significance. Those associations that turned 
out to be statistically significant were evaluated by the Q formula for the degree 
of association. 

The following data were obtained in response to our question, “ Assuming 
it was possible for Negro schools to be equal with white schools, would you 
prefer to attend a separate (Negro) school or would you prefer to attend a 
mixed school ?” 
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Association Between Sex Status and Attitudes Toward 
Attending Separate But Equal and Mixed Schools 


Separate But Equal Schools Mixed Schools 
Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 
Male 19 34 37 66 
Female 58 63 34 37 
X2 — 11.76 d.f. = 1 P 001 Q=.54 


Association Between Farm-Non-farm Residence and Attitudes Toward 
Attending Separate But Equal and Mixed Schools 


Separate But Equal Schools Mixed Schools 
Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 
Farm 26 58 19 42 
Non-farm 51 49.51 52 50.48 
X2 — .862 d.f. = 1 50 P .30 


Association Between Anticipated Vocation and Attitudes Toward 
Attending Separate But Equal and Mixed Schools 


Separate But Equal Schools Mixed Schools 
Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 
Teaching 64 63 38 37 
Nonteaching 13 28 33 72 
X2 — 15.02 df. — 1 P .001 Q == .62 


Association Between Leadership in Extracurricular Activities and 
Attitudes Toward Attending Separate But Equal and Mixed Schools 


Separate But Equal Schools Mixed Schools 
Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 
Officers 25 33 51 67 
Nonofficers 52 72 20 27 
X2 = 23.10 df. — 1 P .001 O= & 


Association Between Class Rank and Attitudes Toward 
Attending Separate But Equal and Mixed Schools 


Separate But Equal Schools Mixed Schools 
Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 
Upper Percentile 28 38 48 62 
Lower Percentile 49 68 23 32 
X2 — 11.940 d.f.§— 1 P .001 Q =< OF 


In summation of our findings regarding attitudes toward separate but equal 
schools 52 per cent favored the segregated school. The only dichotomy not showing 
a statistically significant association was that of farm and non-farm residence. 
Statistically significant were that females more so than males, teachers more so than 
nonteachers, officers more so than nonofficers and the lower percentile more so 
than the upper favored the separate (Negro) school. 
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The following data were obtained to the question, ‘Assuming separate 
(Negro) schools will not be equal to white schools, would you prefer to attend 
a separate (Negro) school or a mixed school?” 


Association Between Sex Status and Attitudes Toward 
Attending Separate But Unequal and Mixed Schools 


Separate But Unequal Schools Mixed Schools 
Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 
Male 7 12 49 88 
Female 27 29 65 71 
X2 = 5.43 d.f. = 1 .02 P .01 Q= 49 


Association Between Farm Non-farm Residence and 
Attitudes Toward Attending Separate But Unequal and Mixed Schools 


Separate But Unequal Schools Mixed Schools 
Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 
Farm 18 40 27 60 
Non-farm 16 15 87 85 
X2 — 10.72 d.f. — 1 .01 P .001 Q sx .57 


Association Between Anticipated Vocation and Attitudes Toward 
Attending Separate But Unequal and Mixed Schools 


Separate But Unequal Schools Mixed Schools 
Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 
Teachers 30 29 72 71 
Nonteachers 4 8 42 92 
X2 — 7.55 d.f. — 1 .01 P .001 © am .73 


Association Between Leadership in Extracurricular Activities and 
Attitudes Toward Attending Separate But Unequal and Mixed Schools 


Separate But Unequal Schools Mixed Schools 
Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 
Officers 8 10 69 90 
Nonofficers 26 37 45 63 
X2 =— 14.10 d.f. — 1 P. .001 QO = 67 


Association Between Class Rank and Attitudes Toward 
Attending Separate But Unequal and Mixed Schools 


Separate But Unequal Schools Mixed Schools 
Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 
Upper Percentile 6 8 70 92 
Lower Percentile 28 39 44 61 
X2 =— 19.85 d.f. == 1 P .001 © == .76 
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In summation of our findings regarding attitudes toward separate and 
unequal schools only 23 per cent favored attending the segregated school. How- 
ever, there was a statistically significant association between each variable and the 
attitudes towards desegregation, with farm subjects more so than non-farm, 
female more so than male, teachers more so than nonteachers, nonofficers more so 
than officers and the upper percentile more so than the lower percentile favoring 
the separate and unequal school. While taking the subjects as a whole only 23 
per cent favored the Negro school, it was found that 40 per cent of the farm 
subjects, 37 per cent of the nonofficers, 39 per cent of the lower percentile and 
29 per cent of the teachers and females preferred the separate and unequal school. 

To the question, “Assuming that some day you will marry and have children, 
would you prefer your children to attend a Negro school or a mixed school” ?, the 
following responses were given: 


Association Between Sex Status and Attitudes Toward 
Attending Separate and Mixed Schools 


Separate Schools Mixed Schools 
Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 
Male 1 2 55 98 
Female 16 17 76 83 
X2 — 7.96 df. — 1 .01 P .001 


Association Between Farm-Non-farm Residence and Attitudes Toward 
Children Attending Separate and Mixed Schools 


Separate Schools Mixed Schools 
Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 
Farm 5 11 40 89 
Non-farm 12 12 91 88 
X2 — 0 d.f. — 1 P 1. 


Association Between Anticipated Vocation and Attitudes Toward 
Children Attending Separate and Mixed Schools 


Separate Schools Mixed Schools 
Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 
Teaching 13 13 89 87 
Nonteaching 4 9 42 91 
X2 — .4500 d.f. —= 1 .70 P .50 


Association Between Leadership in Extracurricular Activities and 
Attitudes Toward Children Attending Separate and Mixed Schools 


Separate Schools Mixed Schools 
Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 
Officers 4 5 73 95 
Nonofficers 13 18 58 82 
X2 — 5.47 df. — 1 .02 P .01 Q = .61 
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Association Between Class Standing and Attitudes Toward 
Children Attending Separate and Mixed Schools 


Separate Schools Mixed Schools 
Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 
Upper Percentile 11 15 61 85 
Lower Percentile 6 8 70 92 
X2 — 1.842 d.f.— 1 .20 P .10 


In summation of our findings regarding attitudes toward one’s children 
attending separate schools only 11 per cent of the subjects as a whole favored 
their children attending separate schools. The only statistically significant associa- 
tions were in the matters of sex differences and leadership in extracurricular 
activities; 17 per cent of the females as compared with two per cent of the males 
and 18 per cent of the nonofficers as compared to five per cent of the officers 
favored the separate school for their children. 


Seventy-six per cent of the subjects taken as a whole felt that upon graduation 
from college white students have received better training than Negro students. 
At the two per cent level a significant association did not exist between attitudes 
and the dichotomies used. The breakdown by per cent was as follows: 


Received Better Training Had Not Received Better Training 


Males 86 14 
Females 71 29 
Farm 80 20 
Non-farm 75 25 
Teaching 73 27 
Nonteaching 85 15 
Officers 82 18 
Nonofficers 70 30 
Upper Pencentile 83 17 
Lower Percentile 69 31 


Eighty-two per cent of the subjects felt that many Negro teachers will lose 
their jobs with the advent of desegregation. A statistically significant association 
did not exist between this attitude and the dichotomies used. The results by 
per cent were as follows: 


Will Lose Jobs Will Not Lose Jobs 
Males 79 21 
Females 84 16 
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Will Lose Jobs Will Not Lose Jobs 
Farm 80 20 
Non-farm 83 17 
Teaching 80 20 
Nonteaching 80 20 
Officers 82 18 
Nonofficers 82 18 
Upper Percentile 82 18 
Lower Percentile 80 20 


Eighty-six per cent of the subjects felt that the advent of desegregation would 
make it easier for persons seeking jobs other than teaching to find employment. 
No statistically significant association existed between this belief and membership 
in the dichotomies used. The results by per cent were as follows: 


Easier to Get Jobs Not Easier to Get Jobs 
Males 86 14 
Females 86 14 
Farm 96 4 
Non-farm 82 18 
Teachers 83 17 
Nonteachers 91 9 
Officers 90 10 
Nonofficers 82 18 
Upper Percentile 91 9 
Lower Percentile 81 19 


SUMMATION OF ANALYSIS 


The often heard statement that Negroes prefer a separate but equal school 
to a mixed school is borne out by this study, if one takes the group as a whole, 
as 52 per cent of the group showed this preference; it should be considered how- 
ever, that this is barely a simple majority. 


The study indicates that the status occupied by the student is highly significant 
in shaping his attitudes toward segregation. Whereas 63 per cent of the females 
preferred the segregated school, 66 per cent of the males were opposed to it, and 
although 63 per cent of those planning to teach favored the separate school, 72 
per cent of the nonteachers were opposed to the segregated setup. If leadership 
in campus activities is indicative of community leadership after graduation, it may 
be hypothesized that the Negro community will swing in the direction of the 
desegregated school as 67 per cent of the officers favored desegregation. As 
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measured by grade point averages, 62 per cent of the upper 50 per cent were 
opposed to segregation whereas 68 per cent of the lower 50 per cent favored 
segregation. 

While 52 per cent of the group favored the separate but equal school only 
23 per cent favored the separate and unequal school. The farm group showed the 
smallest change in attitudes, a change of 18 percentage points; 40 per cent of the 
farm group showed preference for the separate school even if it was inferior. 
It is significant that 39 per cent of the poorer students favored the separate but 
unequal school. 


While varying degrees of accommodation to segregated schools existed among 
the subjects, eighty-two to ninety-eight per cent favored their children attending 
desegregated schools; only 11 per cent of the whole group showed a preference 
for their children attending separate schools. It is to be noted that although the 
number preferring the separate school for their children was small, a statistically 
significant differential existed between males, females, officers and nonofficers in 
this respect, with females and nonofficers favoring the separate school to a larger 
extent. Although the differential was not statistically significant a larger number 
of those in the upper percentile favored the separate school; this was the only 
situation in which the upper percentile showed a greater preference than the 
lower for the separate school. 


This study appears to lend support to the hypothesis that the “vested interests” 
of prospective teachers influence their attitudes toward preference for the separate 
school; eighty per cent of the prospective teachers felt that many Negro teachers 
will lose their jobs with the advent of desegregation. Conversely, the lower number 
of the nonteachers favoring desegregated schools may be at least partially under- 
stood in the light of the fact that 91 per cent of this group felt the advent of 
desegregation would make it easier for persons seeking jobs other than teaching 
to find employment. 

More than 75 per cent of the group felt that (1) upon graduation from 
college white students had received better training than Negro students; (2) many 
Negro teachers will lose their jobs with the advent of desegregation; and (3) the 
advent of desegregation would make it easier for persons seeking jobs other than 
teaching to find employment. 


SUGGESTIONS For FUTURE STUDY 


Though a tentative hypothesis has been suggested to account for the differ- 
ential responses toward desegregated schools by teachers and nonteachers, addi- 
tional study is needed to test this hypothesis. It would also contribute to our 
scientific knowledge to account for the differential attitudes between males and 
females regarding the issue. 

The writer repeats that he does not assume that this group is representative 
of all Negro students, thus it should prove fruitful to conduct similar studies with 
other college groups. 
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THE RELATION OF PARENTAL DISCIPLINE TO 
BEHAVIOR PROBLEMS IN JUVENILE COURT CASES 


AMES W. CHAPMAN 


The study from which this abstract was drawn was conducted with the 
purpose of throwing some light on the relation between parental discipline, 
family situations and the behavior problems manifest in a group of boys in the 
home and the school who came eventually to the juvenile court. 

When data were collected for the preliminary test of the instrument of 
observation and compiled into tables for analysis it appeared that conventional 
answers, especially those related to discipline, had been given to various items 
presented to the respondents. Because of the importance of discipline in the study, 
it became necessary to redesign the study as the tables unfolded. However, all 
information as originally collected, including responses to questions about dis- 
cipline, was left in the instrument. 

Several findings do stand out and it is possible to make some observations 
about these points which could be of interest and use to other individuals con- 
cerned with the problems of juvenile delinquency, especially among underpriv- 
ileged youth: 

1. Seventy-eight per cent of the boys said their parents’ discipline was about 
right. It is suspected that this is a highly conventionalized response. The 
reason for this is not quite clear, yet it had been expected that there would 
be a much larger percentage of conflicts over disciplinary practices in 
unstable families and that this would show up in the boys’ responses. 
Results of such conflicts are thought to be tied up with the personality of 
delinquent boys. 


2. Almost two-thirds (65.9 per cent) came from homes which had been 
broken by death, separation, desertion or divorce at some time during 
their lives. This figure appears to be extraordinarily high, even for families 
which occupy unfavorable positions in American society. The broken 
home factor has been considered very important in delinquent behavior, 
yet when this factor was related to misbehavior in the home and school 
no statistically significant relationship was discernible. A chi square of 
zero (0) was found, pointing to the absence of even a trace of relationship 
between broken homes and misbehavior in the home. It may be that this 
is not a weighted factor in the delinquency of this group of boys, because 
of the peculiar family situations they have experienced. 

3. Although whipping was reported to be the most favored method of 
discipline used by the parents, the per cent of parents using it was 
considerably less than expected. This could mean several things: (1) 
that parents are lax in their discipline because of family traditions; (2) 
that they are attempting to be protective of their children because of 
feelings of guilt even when they misbehave; or (3) that physical punish- 
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ment is somewhat repulsive to them. It seems more likely that a com- 
bination of these reasons would account for this situation. 

4. Misbehavior in the home before court appearance was reported to be 
somewhat limited by the parents. Here again, it could mean that the 
parents were trying to make the boys look better in the eyes of the inter- 
viewer or time might have dulled their memory to the point where 
misbehavior could not be remembered. Yet another reason might be that 
some misbehavior in families of this socioeconomic class is overlooked 
because it is not contrary to parental concepts of behavior that is considered 
unacceptable. 

5. Few relationships were found between type of misbehavior and age, 
misbehavior in school and age, age at beginning of misbehavior and age 
at appearance in court, father administering discipline and type of mis- 
behavior, etc. Heretofore, relationships between some of these factors 
were found to be quite significant and have been given considerable 
attention and importance in similar research projects dealing with juvenile 
delinquency. 

In general it appears that the results obtained in this study deviate considerably 
from what is ordinarily expected. Regardless of the reasons for this situation the 
results are thought to be impertant since they pose additional problems for 
probation officers and others who are consistently attempting to cope with the 
problem of delinquency. It could mean that information collected in social investi- 
gations cannot always be accepted at face value without critical evaluation based 
on a keener knowledge of the culture of the family or families and the status 
which they occupy in the community. On the other hand, it would be logical to 
conclude that the position of these families is a peculiar one and that satisfactory 
explanations of aberrant behavior cannot entirely be found in the same causal 
syndromes as for other segments of the population. 





URBAN ADJUSTMENT OF RURAL SOUTHERN NEGRO 
MIGRANTS IN BELOIT, WISCONSIN* 


THOMPSON PETER OMARI 
University of Wisconsin 


This dissertation is concerned with the problems of Negro migration and 
the factors associated with the adjustment of the migrants in their new com- 
munity. For a long time students of migration have recognized that adjustment 
of migrants to their new communities is necessary both for themselves and for the 
communities into which they have migrated. A number of studies have been made 
of the problems confronting migrants, and the means of their adjustment. How- 
ever, none have attempted to measure quantitatively the degree of adjustment 





*Extract from a doctoral dissertation submitted to the graduate faculty of the University 
of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin, 1955. 
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attained by them. The present study first, presents the characteristics of the Negro 
migrant population of Beloit, Wisconsin, and second, attempts to determine what 
factors are associated with the adjustment of the migrants. 

The data used in testing the hypotheses were gathered in the summer of 1954 
in Beloit, Wisconsin (including South Beloit, Illinois). Beloit is an industrial and 
residential community of 32,800 inhabitants and is located on the Wisconsin- 
Illinois boundary, one hundred miles northwest of Chicago, and fifty miles south 
of Madison, Wisconsin. The Negro population in this community numbered some 
1,550 at the time of this study. 

The migration of Negroes to this community began with World War I. It 
v as at this time that the industries of this community sent agents to the South to 
recruit workers for their foundries and the unskilled work in the plants. Active 
recruitment for these industries ceased when production slackened after each of 
the two world wars. However, Negro migrants have continued to come to Beloit 
largely on the advice or suggestion of relatives and friends already there. This is 
vividly portrayed by the fact that the sample showed 72 per cent of the migrants 
came to Beloit from Mississippi, 15 per cent from Tennessee; and the remainder 
from Arkansas (7 per cent), Louisiana (2 per cent), and 1 per cent each from 
Kentucky, Missouri and Alabama. Of those coming from Mississippi, the state 
in which the initial recruitment program was carried out, 25 per cent are from 
Pontotoc, 17 per cent from Houston, and the rest from New Albany, West Point, 
Ripley, etc. 

Data were collected by the author using a pretested interviewing schedule. 
One adult male of each sample household was interviewed. Sample households 
were chosen by a random systematic area sampling procedure. Persons who had 
been in Beloit less than one year were excluded. A migrant is defined in this study 
as an individual, 18 years and over, who moved from a rural Southern community 
to Beloit for the purpose of taking up residence. A total of 200 Negro migrants 
are included in the sample. 


THE NEGRO MIGRANT IN BELOIT 


Most of the Negroes in Beloit are employed in heavy manufacturing. There 
is little opportunity for advancement in the occupational groups represented in 
the sample. As a result many of the Negroes who have greater than high school 
education have left the city to seek better opportunities elsewhere. 

The Negro population of Beloit, according to the sample, enjoys a relatively 
high level of living. Those who migrated to Beloit during the past ten years have 
increased their level of living by about fifty per cent of what it was when they 
were in the South. Most of them (63 per cent) came to Beloit to seek better 
economic opportunities and a few others came to live with relatives (16 per cent), 
and to avoid the social inequalities of the South (11 per cent). Social conditions 
are also better in Beloit; but even though Beloit has not always measured up to 
what they thought it would be like in terms of social and economic oppor- 
tunities, they nevertheless preferred being in Beloit to returning to the South. 
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The length of time a migrant has lived in Beloit has a great deal of influence 
upon his living conditions and his attitude generally. For instance, it is associated 
with the area of the city in which he lives; the type of house in which he lives— 
whether single family, apartment or sublet; the condition or “shape” of the house 
in which he lives—whether in poor or excellent condition; whether or not the 
migrant owns his house, lives in an overcrowded house or room, has a high level 
of living, moves from house to house or is settled; the degree of his participation 
in the social life of the city, and his interest in church activities; also the number 
of friends he has in Beloit, and the length of time the friends have lived in the city. 
The area of residence of the migrant is also associated with his attitude toward 
the city, level of living, condition of house, degree of overcrowding, ownership 
of house, and formal social participation. 


CONSTRUCTION OF ADJUSTMENT INDEXES 


The operational definition of adjustment employed for the analysis is repre- 
sented by two indexes indicating two facets of migrant adjustment. These indexes 
are the Socioeconomic Status Index, and the Community Satisfaction Index. 
Because this study deals, in part, with factors that influence adjustment of migrants, 
these quantitative measures of adjustment are used as the dependent variable. 
After applying item analysis to determine their consistency, the following items 
were included in the respective indexes: 


Socioeconomic Index: area of residence, occupational status, monthly income, 
type of housing, condition of house, house ownership or rental status, level of 
living score, and formal social participation. 


Community Satisfaction Index: attitude toward neighborhood, attitude to- 
ward moving from neighborhood, residential mobility, preference for Beloit over 
other community, and number of good friends in Beloit. 


SIGNIFICANT FINDINGS OF STUDY 


The above two indexes represent the two facets of migrant adjustment which 
are correlated with several independent variables in an attempt to discover the 
factors that influence migrant adjustment. The chi-square test of association and 
the coefficient of contingency are the major statistical instruments used for the 
analysis to test the level and the degree of association between the two sets of 
variables. The results are summarized in Table 1. 


Of the eleven independent variables significantly associated with adjustment, 
those that influence a migrant’s adjustment to the greatest extent are length of 
residence and age of migrant. Considered separately, length of residence, active 
church participation, and level of education are most highly associated with the 
migrant’s socioeconomic adjustment. Community adjustment is most highly asso- 
ciated with length of residence, age, whether or not a migrant has worked in a 
community other than his home town and Beloit, and his attitude toward living 
conditions in the new community. 
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Table 1: 


ASSOCIATION BETWEEN TWELVE INDEPENDENT 
VARIABLES AND ADJUSTMENT INDEXES 





CHI-SQUARES AND LEVELS OF SIGNIFICANCE OF 





Independent Variables 


Socioeconomic Adjustment 


Community Adjustment 




















X2 | df. P. Cc* X2 | df. P. Cc* 
1. Length of residence 51.40 .001 .64 |119.02 .001 B 
2. Level of education 33.72 6 .001 48 8.12) 6 nst | ...... 
3. Number of relatives: 
Relatives in Beloit before 
migration 0.26} 1 i. ost 
Relatives in Beloit now 0.86 1 ie SD cess 3.64, 1 a eo 
No. of relatives in Beloit 0.92| 3 et aan 5.66 6 mf gu 
4. Family status: 
Marital status in Beloit 6.05 2 05 Be 0.34, 2 a eee 
Marital status in the South 0.10 1 OD cms 1.05} 2 eee 
No. of years of marriage 6.25| 2 05 .27 444) 2 Sf wn 
Married with children 2.03 2 een 0.49} 2 a eae 
No. of children 1.76| 4 a eee 2.17} 4 a 
5. Financial condition in the 
South 1.67 1 me F ssn 2.59) 2 ie ses 
6. Expectation versus realiza- 
tion: 
Employment status in Beloit | 16.49} 2 001 | .41 5.78} 1 .02 .26 
Expectations of Beloit 1.00} 4 - sm 3.24, 2 oo ft ow 
7. Level of living in the South: 
First job outside of home 
in Beloit 1.47} 1 ns | .«..... 9.45} 2 01 44 
Amount of earning in the 
South 1.53 2 a. 1.09) 2 MS | ow. 
Ownership of house in the 
South 3.96 2 a, eee ns 
Level of living in the South | 0.82] 2 a. eon 5.64 Ob Sinn 
8. Age of migrant 15.82 6 .02 34 | 55.23 .001 59 
9. Size of home town in the 
South 4.04 1 .05 31 1.00 1 - . ee 
10. Attitude toward living 
condition in Beloit 2.52 2 e6- 4 suns 11.93} 4 .02 44 
11. How Beloit compares with 
home town in the South 0.11 1 "i ee 7.19} 2 .05 38 
12. Church participation in 
Beloit 23.34 2 001 64 1.39, 2 . —_ 

















*C—corrected coefficient of contingency renders various degrees of associations comparable by correcting 
for degrees of freedom of different tables. 


t—‘‘ns’’ means not slggificent at the .05 level of association small observed frequency in one or two cells 


made computing c 
t—Not significant by examination. 


i-square impossible. 
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THE FEELING OF SUPERIORITY 
AND ANXIETY-SUPERIOR 


THE OTTAWA TEST-TUBE SURVEY ON STATUS 
ERNEST L. REMITS 


The continuous interplay of feelings of superiority and their remoulding or 
repudiation by the counteraction of the already established relationships are im- 
portant factors in the history of mankind. These factors stand out in the progress 
of civilization despite the fact that they are hidden under a variety of notions. 
The study of these feelings, their interplay and concatenation in the life history 
of the individual is a principal task of psychology. 


BRIEF DESCRIPTION 


This study began in March, 1953, in Ottawa, Canada. The population of 
Greater Ottawa is estimated as 222,343 and consists of a homogeneous middle 
socioeconomic group with no significant industrial labour population. While most 
of the employees are in the Government Service, the community has a large number 
engaged in a variety of businesses and professions common to a fairly prosperous 
city of this size. In addition it has three local newspapers, hospitals, universities, 
colleges, high schools, etc. 


The social life of Ottawa naturally centers around Parliament and Govern- 
ment House where the Governor General and his Lady discharge those functions 
peculiar to the Royal Family at London, England. Several times in the year one 
observes Canadians dropping for a time their air of rugged democracy to pay their 
obeisance to viceroyalty. 

The social structure of Ottawa is composed of various groups whose members 
generally are not much concerned as to how each ranks in the community. There 
are two or three clubs the members of which are either well-to-do or senior civil 
servants. Although everybody does not ‘make the grade’’ in these relatively 
exclusive organizations, many do; thus preserving the traditional belief that “‘one 
can go anywhere if he only has the goods.”’ As yet no one group in this city has 
so much power and pride of ancestry as to be able to assert itself as superior to all 
others. Individuals claim memberships in their social groups for a variety of 
reasons which probably can be connected to a mobile society whose individuals 
look forward to the attainment of positions enjoying more rewards. 

By far the greatest number of the population achieved their positions through 
their own efforts and possibilities for further advancement still exist. Income is 
often earned by both male and female and most of it is spent on daily living. In a 
city of civil servants, security rather than wealth appears to be the economic goal. 
Most families have sufficient income for the conveniences and comforts of life 
and perhaps some other externals of a successful standard of living that may be 
typified as comfort without luxury. About forty per cent of the families own 
their homes. 
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Education is not viewed as a requirement to success in business, however 
it is indispensable in the professions. College educated males are concentrated in 
the professions, although quite a number are employed in the Government and 
a few are in business. The noncollege men are in business enterprises of one kind 
or another and in the Government Service. Recently noncollege parents also 
emphasize to their children the need for more education. 

All elements of the Canadian population are represented in Ottawa. However 
descendants of ethnic groups which settled in Ottawa about a century ago are 
mostly of British and a large number are of French ancestry. Generally, the 
economic factor and not ethnic background acts as a selective factor for residential 
areas. 

Church affiliations and active participation in religious affairs are emphasized. 
Social groups are relied upon by the clergy for lay leadership in church activities. 
Religious goals are mostly achieved through church work such as welfare drives, 
dinners, Sunday school, and missionary societies instead of large pecuniary pledges. 
The major denominations in their total outreach touch nearly all sections of the 
city population. 

In Ottawa women take their social groups, by and large, from their relationships 
to men: unmarried young women from their fathers and married women from 
their husbands. The women are as active as the men in their own spheres. A large 
number of girls have been drawn to Ottawa in the Government Service. After 
their formal schooling is completed, they leave their community and home to 
begin their career with the Civil Service and the chances are high that they will 
remain. The ideology of equality and the social fact of difference are not so 
obviously inconsistent that they should not be able to square with one another, 
at least in Ottawa. 


METHOD 


The data which constitute the central concern of this study were obtained 
by means of scheduled diagnostic interviews designed and administered by the 
writer. The Ottawa City Directory was used as a basis for sampling and a list 
was prepared from which 150 samples were selected at regular intervals. These 
were weighted and a supplementary list was compiled from which 50 samples 
were chosen and added to the main sample so as to make the total, 200, a fairly 
representative cross section of the local population, which would be adequate for 
the purpose of this research. 

The criteria for status in this study and the survey conducted have been based 
on the individual’s “feelings” concerning his “‘status.’’ Status refers here to social 
group, nationality, religion and sex—one or all of them. No criterion was set up 
beyond the requirement of age, over 17 years. Every precaution was taken to 
obtain spontaneous answers and remarks recorded were freely expressed by the 
subjects. 

The schedules were designed to obtain a fuller and more accurate knowledge 
and understanding of feelings of superiority and anxiety-superior; to contain 
substances which are often found together with the phenomena so as to extract 
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more detailed information and data for prognosis; and to obtain a preview for 
further study and research on the phenomena and processes of “feelings’’ as inter- 
related aspects of total behavior. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The following conclusions were drawn from the data collected: 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


Man’s feelings of superiority are vital in maintaining his psychological 
and physiological equilibrium or state of well-being. These feelings 
are intrinsic and do not imply generalized superiority but rest upon the 
heightened organization of behavior made possible through the cerebral 
cortex. They never relax into uncertainty but endeavour to maintain a 
steady course to their perpetuation and transcend their physiological 
elements through imparting constructive ideas as well as ideologies. 


The inner units of the structure of humanity are individuals irrespective 
of differences. While the individual retains his feelings of superiority, 
these feelings involve expanding circles of meaningful relations with 
his fellow men, override differences and aggregate in inseparable inter- 
penetrations. Thus “‘social stratification’’ is an illusion. 


The individual’s feelings of superiority are integrated not only with 
the structure of his nervous system but also with his intelligence and 
the whole fabric of his personality. In addition, these feelings enable 
him to protect himself, give him an “inner’’ independence, and make 
his position “unique” by rendering all differences irrelevant concerning 
his status as such. Otherwise no society could exist. 


The individual’s feelings of superiority are basic and are not the result 
of the practices or beliefs of any single group. Thus, they transcend all 
allegiances and, while the individual recognizes values in harmony with 
these feelings, they are not exhausted by membership in a group. 


The individual's feelings of superiority are intrinsic and are inherited 
with his biological qualities regardless of differences. His need to main- 
tain these feelings is basic. He cannot be compelled by law or violence 
to modify them, neither can they be held back when he decides to change 
their patterns. 


The individual endeavors to support his feelings of superiority with 
“specific” qualities, thus they do not imply “generalized” superiority 
and may harmonize with the reverse. Evidently these feelings do not 
depend on other individuals and “comparison” as such is relative. 


The inner life of an individual is based on maintaining his feelings of 
superiority, which are vital for his psychological and physiological 
equilibrium. They are supported by seemingly opposed entities of think- 
ing. Nevertheless there is an inner harmony and essential unity in these 
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(8) 


(9) 


(10) 


(11) 


(12) 
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seemingly opposed entities and the seemingly qualified differences are 
due to differences in quantity needed to support these constantly oper- 
ating and imperative feelings. 


The data show the universality of feelings of superiority and their 
significant correlation with the individual’s status and that the degree 
of correlation is a correlation of the values which the individual places 
on them in maintaining these feelings—not on his status as such. 
These feelings are the activating force and manifest themselves through 
the individual's capacity and may create a lateral competition leading to 
anxiety-superior. 


The individual generates anxiety-superior irrespective of his status when 
certain conditions threaten or block him in his efforts to maintain his 
feelings of superiority concerning values which he considers essential 
for his psychological and physiological equilibrium. 

The individual's feelings of superiority involve expanding circles of 
meaningful relations with his fellow men and, if conditions surrounding 
him threaten or block their communication or manifestation because of 
status, anxiety-superior is experienced. 


There is an essential unity in maintaining feelings of superiority in 
activities and in status. The only qualified differences are due to the 
quantity of stimulus or need which evokes their responses and this makes 
it all the more significant when a state of anxiety-superior develops. 


The data presented indicate the percentage of frustration under the 
various headings and that of anxiety-superior. Their cumulative total 
and the differences among the individuals’ nuclei are significant. Thus 
the individual’s feelings of superiority and his state of anxiety-superior, 
irrespective of his status, are the most important variables of the social 
structure and are relevant to his psychological understanding and his 
relations with the various elements and movements. 





MORALE AS A FACTOR IN COLLEGE 
LABORATORY FARM PRODUCTIVITY 


WILLIAM F. BRAZZIEL 


Central State College 


INTRODUCTION 


Most educational administrators have become highly consicous of the staffs 


serving their institutions. Almost overnight the problem of the administration of 
employee relations has become urgent and acute. Inflation, the competition for 
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man power by industry and the increasing cost of maintaining a college or 
university has taken the role of nonacademic employees from a ‘‘taken for granted” 
status on the college and university campus into a position of importance. 


This is not a place for an exhaustive analysis of causes or for a discussion of 
philosophies. To establish the basis for future discussion it is only necessary to 
acknowledge the simple fact that to most campus administrators has come the 
necessity for acquiring a new skill—that of staff personnel administration. This 
skill has become a top requirement for a successful educational program. 


It is hardly necessary to argue the relative importance of the several elements 
of our institutional staffs any more than it is necessary to prove that the work of 
the hands is needed to implement the thought of the brain. 


The problem on the campus is similar to the whole problem of employer- 
employee relationships in America today. Thousands of pages have been written 
in an attempt to establish acceptable standards of thought and action and thousands 
more will follow before the problem ceases to exist. 


The fundamental sense of justice in the reader will be assumed, as will the 
premise that the effective college administrator realizes that there are at least 
two sides to the labor management discussion; that enlightened educators should 
recognize that neither side is wholly right or entirely wrong and that those 
charged with the administration of an institution of higher learning should 
have open minds and the objective ability to understand why people think and 
act as they do. 


It might also be said that while the references which follow are in terms of 
nonacademic staff personnel, the same basic principles apply by and large in 
relation to academic, administrative and student employees, all of whom are 
(after all) involved in both the closely integrated life of the college and the 
competitive society of the larger community. Certain aspects may need to be 
developed for certain groups. Emphasis may differ but there is need for a 
program applicable to all members of the college family. 


Most things result from the actions of people, individually or in groups. 
The degree and quality of such actions govern the value and effectiveness of the 
things to which they relate. Motivation, proper placement, effective supervision, 
development of useful knowledge and skill, understanding of what is expected 
and being accomplished—all favorably affect personal action. 


Effective staff personnel administration recognizes that the application of 
the social sciences to human relations is of importance at least equal to that of 
the physical sciences in the area of materials and equipment. 


Most underlying conditions must be met in order to assure constructive co- 
operation between the different functional groups of personnel which exist in a 
college or university. One of the most important of these would seem to be the 
continuing security and peace of mind of the worker on the job, and a continuing 
interest in the approach to the work at hand (morale). 
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Scientific management of anything strives to eliminate waste, increase 
efficiency, reduce costs and to increase quality. At the same time, it seeks to give 
each of the factors of production its just share of the production. 


If a “positive’’ morale will contribute to this end, and it is believed by 
students of the subject that it will, then it is important from the managerial stand- 
point to know what the status of the morale is from time to time and to what 
factors this status can be attributed. 


PROBLEM APPROACH 


1. Material for the wording of questions and statements was collected 
by observers on the job and questions and statements were worded in the language 
and jargon of the worker. 


2. A priori scaling of the questions with arbitrary weights of 2-1-0-1-2 
to indicate degrees of negative and positive intensity or a neutral attitude. 


3. A check for readability by a trial group by a group of fifty students reading 
at the 10th grade level by the Flesch scale. 


4. A check for internal consistency by a trial group of fellow workers. 
5. Coding and administering the instrument through the mail. 


The final revision of the opinionnaire contained sixty questions. Fifty-one 
questions had affirmative shadings. Nine items were used as further checks for 
internal consistency. 

The instrument was scored in the following fashion: 


+ 1 — agree 
+ 2 — strongly agree 
— 1 — disagree 


— 2 — strongly disagree 
0 — undecided 


The statements were scored in two forms, degree of realization and degree 
of importance. The two indices (morale and intensity) were arrived at by 
omitting the undecided scorings and substracting the total negative scorings from 
the total positive scorings. Thus each worker had a potential morale and intensity 
index of 102, either positive or negative. 


The morale index of the group arrived at by this method was 48.5. There 
was a total positive score of 58.0 with a range of 48.0 — 69.0. There was a total 
negative score of 9.8 with a range of 6.0 — 20.0. 


The intensity index for the group was 75.2 which would seem to indicate 
a high degree of validity in the instrument. There was a total positive score of 
79.4 with a range of 69.0 — 90.0 and a total negative score of 3.6 with a range 
of 1.0 — 10.0. 
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Factors CONTRIBUTING To MORALE OF THE GROUP 


Percentage indices were established by computing the per cent of the potential 
score in 13 general areas of seven questions each. By this method the emergence 
of factors usable in personnel administration was facilitated. 


Factors 


Workers feel free to discuss prob- 
lems with supervisors and feel that 
their suggestions will be carried 
Sy Sakdusisbaantisnddedcariasiadtbeaeniinniiekintans 


Workers feel that their unit is 
above average and that every man 
should strive to assure a continu- 
LL Ee 


Workers feel that if they do good 
work they can keep their jobs as 
long as they want to ..........:.:se00e 


Workers feel that promotions come 
as a reward for effort .....................0-. 


Workers feel that college employ- 
ment offers better opportunities for 
a safe and sound career than does 
SEEN Aiplibiiiaiiesciannininambssctanien 


Workers feel that supervisory rela- 
tions are satisfactory in channeling 
SE  santectierniiernsiinsscsiatsictnainnnrniiovonn 


Workers feel that independent farm- 
ing is desirable but impossible and 
that college work is the next best 
BEE. seiastieieaetniadteenentenisomnneidsininnnceiiin 


Workers feel a security in the col- 
BUT GREED BIBI once ecnrncssccocscecosescese 


Workers feel that a college campus 
is a very desirable place to raise a 
__ RENEE SEC PRET ERENT USEC 


Workers feel a certain amount of 
achievement and craftsmanship is at- 
tached to their jobs ..................0s00-. 


Workers feel that the work day pat- 
OOO 1y GUUIIERIBIIY .s.2ccsccescoresesecesecses 


Morale Index Intensity Index 
60.1 100.0 
44.1 63.0 
83.2 100.0 
70.5 75.0 
77.3 80.0 
55.4 87.0 
40.1 53.2 
60.0 6.0 
t 
73.1 63.0 
75.2 90.7 
27.2 90.0 
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Factors Morale Index Intensity Index 


Workers feel that time-off arrange- 


ments are satisfactOry ..........-s.0s0000 37.8 76.0 

Workers feel that vacation arrange- 

ments are satisfactory ............:0::0000+ 26.5 75.8 
CONCLUSION 


Data of this sort offers a multiplicity of analogies which can be made about 
a group and the circumstances surrounding it. The final step in action research 
of this type is the interpretation of data and initiating needed change. Time 
consumption is a definite limitation in these procedures. Several industries are 
experimenting with indices drawn from small, selected samples of both the total 
population and from the total behavior stream. The need for more research and 
study is indicated in this area. 
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This Section is devoted to incidents and decisions that deter or 
promote progress toward the betterment of human relations in any or 
all of the institutional areas of our national and international scene. 


HALT Jos BIAS—MITCHELL TELLS BUSINESSMEN 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 25—(AP)—Secretary of Labor James Mitchell said 
today “‘it is up . . . to the businessmen of the nation to solve” the problem of 
racial and religious discrimination in employment. 

Mitchell’s remarks were prepared for a government-sponsored meeting of 
65 presidents and board chairmen of some of the nation’s leading business firms, 
called to tackle the problem of hiring and promotion discrimination because of 
race, religion, color or national origin. Mitchell called such bias ‘‘a management 
problem.” 

The meeting, under the chairmanship of Vice President Richard Nixon, was 
sponsored by President Eisenhower's Committee on Government Contracts. Be- 
sides Mitchell, listed speakers included Secretary of Commerce Sinclair Weeks 
and Deputy Secretary of Defense Reuben B. Robertson Jr. 

Mitchell said business and industry should discard bias in employment, just 
as they would discard ‘‘outmoded machines.” He said equality of job opportunity 
is “good business” both for maintaining worker morale and efficiency and for 
making the best use of the nation’s manpower resources. 

“Tt is important,” Mitchell said, ‘that we develop solutions at meetings such 
as this because this is in essence a management problem and it is, in the last 
analysis, up to the businessmen of the nation to solve it . . . 

“Of one thing I am sure. If we do not find a solution, somebody else is going 
to find it for us.” 

The meeting was called as part of President Eisenhower's campaign to 
combat job bias by persuasion, rather than resorting to such instruments of com- 
pulsion as a Federal Fair Employment Practices Commission (FEPC). 

—Dayton Daily News. 





PuBLic PLACES SEEN CLOSING IN SOUTHLAND 
HIGH CourT RULING ENDING SEGREGATION 
IrEs DrxiE SOLONS 


ATLANTA, Nov. 8 (UP)—Some Southern leaders feel the U. S. Supreme 
Court decision outlawing racial segregation in places supported by public funds 
may mean the end of public golf courses, playgrounds and swimming pools in the 
South. 
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Others believe that the problems created by the decision will be worked out 
gradually. 

Reactions to the Monday decision of the high court follow the same general 
pattern set after the ruling in May, 1954, that held that segregation in public 
schools is unconstitutional. Leaders in the deep South expressed heartfelt opposi- 
tion while those in border states were more amenable. 

The court, in separate unanimous actions, affirmed a decision holding racial 
segregation illegal in public parks and playgrounds and ordered Negroes admitted 
to public golf courses. The decision did not apply to privately owned recreational 
facilities. 

HERMAN TALMADGE, former governor of Georgia and an active leader 
for segregation, said ‘it will probably mean the end of most public golf courses, 
playgrounds and things of that type.’’ But, he added, “the city (Atlanta) could 
sell these facilities to private individuals at its discretion.” 

One of the court’s actions directed that an order be issued granting Negroes 
admission to Atlanta’s public links. 

H. M. Holmes, a Negro physician and father of two of the three plaintiffs 
in the two-year-old case, said he and his sons “appreciate the decision beyond 
all expression.” 

“We know that it is right that we should be allowed to play on the city 
courses as taxpaying citizens,’’ he said. ‘We understand how to play the game of 
golf and understand the courtesies of the game. You can be sure we will do what 
is right.” 

Atlanta city officials declined to express any opinion about the ruling or say 
what they would do, pending further study. 

SOUTH CAROLINA’S Gov. George Bell Timmerman Jr., said that “there 
will be no mixing of the races in our state parks.’’ Timmerman indicated last July 
that he would favor closing the state’s park system rather than allow integration. 

At Birmingham, Ala., City Commissioner Wade Bradley said he would vote 
to shut down all city parks and swimming pools before allowing intermingling 
of the races. “I think intermingling definitely would lead to bloodshed,” he said. 

In Richmond, the attorney general’s office said Virginia's plan to appeal a 
park segregation suit would not be changed by the court’s decision. But Atty. Gen. 
J. Lindsay Almond Jr., conceded that under the terms of the ruling racial segrega- 
tion can no longer be enforced in state-operated parks. 

Gov. Theodore R. McKeldin of Maryland said he saw no reason why the 
state should question the ruling: 

“Officials of the state of Maryland have never to my knowledge questioned 
the supremacy of the law of the U. S. Constitution or the interpretation of that 
document by the Supreme Court. I see no reason to do so now.” 

—Dayton Daily News. 





FLORIDA UPHOLDS MIXED SCHOOLS 


TALLAHASSEE, Fla., Oct. 19—(UP)—The Florida Supreme Court ruled 
today that segregation in Florida schools is unconstitutional. 
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The court refused however, to require the University of Florida to open 
its doors immediately to Negroes. 

The court ruled in the case of Virgil D. Hawkins who seeks admittance to 
the University of Florida law school. 

The case was the first ruling the Florida courts has handed down on segrega- 
tion since the U. S. Supreme Court declared segregation of the races in public 
schools unconstitutional. 





SOUTH AFRICAN PROBLEM 


Ralph McGill, popular newspaper journalist, in an October, 1955, editorial 
entitled, ‘An Afrikaner on Tour”’ points out that the world is indeed an awesome 
and mysterious place. He refers to Prime Minister Strijdom who is regarded in 
some quarters as ‘‘colder, bolder, younger, and more passionately inflexible’ than 
extremist Dr. Malan in his racial attitudes against native Africans. The facts 
reveal that 2,600,000 white Europeans control some 8,500,000 native Africans. 
The crux of the matter is that whereas the United States is moving toward a 
fuller integration of American citizenship status for minority nonwhite groups, 
South Africa is headed for a rigid form of separateness, fear and eventual crisis. 





SOUTH AFRICAN REMEDY 


A former South African supreme court justice, Judge Frank A. W. Lucas, 
says the system of land holding in South Africa must be revised. The present 
system permits individuals to hold land out of use. If this could be corrected, he 
reports, there would be room enough for everyone to share in a real prosperity 
and economic fear would subside. The present state of fear has resulted in 
separate hate laws which prevent natives from being anything but laborers. The 
white man there has attained a high standard of living because he has had the 
native work at very low rates. If the native is permitted to learn some skills, he 
will demand more money and whites believe their standards would be lowered. 
For the West, the problem is becoming critical, because as Judge Lucas points 
out, Russia may move to the support of nonwhites in Africa. He believes that 
racial apartheid could lead to a world-wide struggle between races unless some 
action such as the type he suggests is placed in effect. 





AN ANALYSIS OF GROUP FISSION 


“An Analysis of Group Fission” seemed appropriate for The Record because 
the splitting of group members into factions is such a common phenomenon. The 
incident which prompted this analysis happened in a small community in Ohio, 
but when the occurrence was investigated further a pattern was noted which is 
of common experience. It is hoped that the inclusion here will serve to bring 
about better human relations. Names have been changed in the account but the 
happenings occurred as stated. 
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The Incident 


In 1946, a man named Anson ventured into the airport business and after 
a few years developed a following or a clientele. The fellowship which sprang 
up soon formed into a flying club. After several years of operation Anson found 
business interests more remunerative in other pursuits and arranged for one named 
Tim to take over the management of the airport for a year. Tim began instituting 
changes which seemed to him somewhat more efficient and businesslike. A few 
of the clientele became unwilling to go along with the policy changes made by 
Tim and moved their airplanes to other nearby landing areas. After several months, 
Tim modified his policies. Because of convenience and the apparent return of 
freedom, many of those who left eventually returned. 

After two years of operation Tim found the operation not financially satisfying 
even on a part-time basis and therefore terminated his management. Anson, who 
originally started the airport and who owned a financial share in the venture, 
sought another manager. A man named May studied the matter for a day or two 
and then signed the lease for one year. Tim continued to maintain his aircraft at 
the airport and worked with May in trying to establish more activity and participa- 
tion among persons who might be interested. Activity seemed to develop but 
relationships between May and Tim began deteriorating. Differences of opinion 
developed over small financial matters at first, but with time the real issue appeared 
to be more a matter of determining who should have the leadership. May assumed 
the leadership was his since he had formally signed the lease for managership. 
Tim, the former manager, felt that even though this was true, he as a rentee 
member was entitled to certain rights and privileges. Some of the members aligned 
themselves with Tim and others with May. Finally, one day during August 1955, 
a heated argument developed, whereupon May ordered Tim to remove his airplane 
from the airport. Tim consulted Anson who tried to mediate matters to some 
extent. In the end Anson refused to support May, and May, feeling rebuffed and 
with inadequate control as manager, terminated his lease and removed himself 
and his equipment from the area. Feelings were extremely bitter. All of May's 
friends moved out of the fellowship when he left. 


Causative Factors 


Alternating leadership was a basic factor of dissension: the leadership changed 
three times and in addition there was some confusion of affairs regarding who was 
actually in charge. The changing of managements in each case caused a correspond- 
ing change in policies. The policies in most cases were changed only slightly but 
even the slight changes disturbed the members. There was a highly sensitive 
relationship between the leadership and the group members in the case described. 
Similar relationships are not uncommon in churches, clubs, business establishments 
and industrial groups. The essential feature to be brought out here is that a 
change of leadership was a factor in the disintegration or fission of the group. 
Sometimes an actual change of leaders does not occur, but in these instances group 
members themselves maintain an awareness of a possible more satisfactory leader- 
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ship if the present leadership were changed or removed. The daily policies and 
acts of the leadership are thus surveyed with continuing evaluation. The final 
issues in most cases have seemed to resolve into a position of either for or against 
the leadership. In either situation a kind of alternative condition exists, one actual, 
the other an imagined alternate. 


The Inertia of Committee Members 


The airport incident offers a good illustration of the inertia for the leadership 
which had developed toward Anson. When Tim assumed managership, he retained 
all but a few members who had committed themselves to a program somewhat 
different than the one offered by Tim. When May leased the field he gained a 
strong membership but suffered the repulsion of those members committed to 
Anson and Tim. Understandings agreed upon by any faction of the whole group 
seemed to align members and their future attitudes and decisions to the particular 
faction to which each member had committed himself. In this sense a kind of 
inertia developed which alienated members away from the leaderships of other 
factions. Oddly enough, the members of any particular faction seemed not to 
be opposed so much to the members of other factions as they were to the leadership. 

What merits attention in the incident is the fact that group members after 
committing themselves to a specific leadership developed an inertia with respect 
to their commitments. In some cases individuals removed their airplanes from the 
field and suffered considerable inconvenience with respect to accessibility of their 
planes for future use. 


Adjustment 


As can be seen from the foregoing discussion, a feeling either for or against 
the leadership may be developed on the part of the membership. If the member- 
ship is strongly for the leadership a strong group will develop. As the relative 
strength dwindles an alternate leadership develops which in some cases replaces 
the original leadership. Situations differ with respect to changes in management 
or leadership. Some leadership positions are voted upon, some are appointed, 
some purchase or lease ownership rights, and some come about through inheritance 
or through a rotation system previously agreed upon. 

Three levels of adjustment have been observed and are presented. They are 
elimination, truce and education or satisfactory levels. 

Elimination as adjustment was achieved in the airport manager problem through 
self-elimination or resignation. Sometimes the same effect is rendered through 
impeachment, discharge or physical elimination. After the death of Stalin, Beria, 
a member not committed to the Malenkov regime was executed. In this situation 
it was a portion of the membership which was eliminated. In the airport situation 
it was the leadership. On the elimination level, the key feature seems to be the 
elimination of either the leadership or the opposing membership. In the more 
recent case of Peron of Argentina, the leadership after wavering a bit fell, and 
Peron felt a compulsion to flee his country. It should be noted that this level 
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occurs when strong differences between the leadership and membership are present. 
Truce results when the leadership and the membership tolerate one another, and 
have agreed either verbally or through actions to refrain from forcing a level of 
elimination as a means of adjustment. In truce either the leadership or the mem- 
bership seems to bide their time, hoping conditions may change. Each realizes the 
antagonism of the other but either through fear or through unwillingness to take 
a more severe measure neither side takes drastic steps. In truce situations relation- 
ships are strained but are not entirely unsatisfactory. Truce relationships are 
common in many groups. The leadership may criticize the membership and vice 
versa but the status quo remains too satisfactory for any major action to be taken. 


The Education Or Satisfactory Level overcomes antagonism. Either the member- 
ship has become satisfied with the leadership and vice versa or relations have 
reached a level where sincere friendliness has not been impaired. Both the 
leadership and membership have recognized that misunderstandings can be 
ameliorated. 

The prevalence of this type of phenomena in everyday affairs relative to 
groups whether large or small, constitutes a threat to the growth and maturity of 
people who are active in either membership or leadership roles. Here an observa- 
tion and its analysis are reported; the purpose being to cast attention on possible 
sources of ill will and misunderstanding, with a view toward bringing about an 
awareness and an understanding of causal factors in human relations. 
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This Section will contain reports and interpretations of efforts by 
social institutions and agencies to provide for children an environment 
conducive to growth. 


CONTEXTS OF GROWTH* describes and interprets action programs for 
children and youth. Home, school, neighborhood, church and other community 
agencies constitute a pattern of forces which operate in conjunction with a child’s 
genetic endowment to set the direction and pace of his growth. CONTEXTS OF 
GROWTH considers external environmental influences, emphasizing specific 
action taken to assure optimal physical and psychological growth in children and 
youth. How does the community safeguard children and youth against those in- 
fluences that lead to character disintegration ? What preparation is given for effec- 
tive citizenship ? What provisions are made to meet the moral need for fortification 
in time of crisis? What attempts are made to make religion functional and vital to 
children ? How does the community meet children’s needs for wholesome recrea- 
tion? In what specific ways is the federal government supplementing the efforts 
of communities and states to improve and extend programs that will benefit 
children and youth ? 


Across the editor’s desk have come reports of varied types of service to 
youth: lay and professional, local, national and federal, and both individual and 
group efforts. We promised in our introductory statement to include in CON- 
TEXTS OF GROWTH accounts of efforts to provide for children the kind of 
environment which is conducive to growth; it seems fitting, then, that an account 
of the activities of a group of men and women whose major concern is public 
education should certainly have high priority in the selection of material for 
CONTEXTS OF GROWTH. Probably one of the more striking and provocative 
documents is the 1953 Yearbook of the Association for Supervision and Curricu- 
lum Development of the National Education Association. The 1953 Year Book 
of the ASCD, Forces Affecting Public Education, is the product of co-operative 
effort and thinking of several members of the association. 

In Chapter Three of this Year Book, Robert A. Skaife has brought together a 
recounting of the activities of several national organizations which he lists as 
“Groups Affecting Education.” In an effort to help interested citizens distinguish 
between legitimate criticism and unjustified attacks of public education, Skaife 
lists a series of criteria by which one may assess the activities of the group making 
the criticism. Following Skaife’s lead we have selected for listing a few groups 
who have helped to build a broad base of support for the public schools during 





*We are indebted to Baker Brownell for the term “contexts” as indicative of environments 
in which purposeful influences activate to constructive behavior. 
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the critical period following World War II. For each group we have selected a 
few activities that typify the service rendered to the children of our nation. Order 
of presentation is not related to importance of the contribution. 


American Federation of Labor and the Congress of Industrial Organizations. 

Both groups have supported legislation designed to give financial assistance 
to the public schools. 

CIO participated in defense of academic freedom at a state supported 
aniversity. Ohio CIO Council published and circulated as a public service a 
samphlet, Keep Them Free. 


National Association of Manufacturers 

In a series of radio talks the director of education department, summer 
1951, helped create public opinion for making teaching more attractive through 
increased salaries and pleasanter working conditions. 

Monthly magazine Trends, November 1951, carried articles urging business 
enterprises to find ways of supporting the whole educational program “effectively, 
regularly, and now.’’ Co-operated with other organizations by publicizing and 
supporting their efforts, for example, summarized in Trends, September 1951, the 
proceedings of a conference held by the National Citizens Commission for the 
Public Schools. 


Anti-Defamation League of B'nai Brith 

Opposed antidemocratic pressures by identifying anti-Semitic groups and 
individuals many of whom were among the severest critics of modern education. 
Samples of publications released by the League are American Education Under 
Fire by Ernest O. Melby, Reading, Ritin, and Retreat (ADL Bulletin), and Af- 
tacks on Modern Education, a special edition of the ADL Facts. 


American Jewish Committee 

Worked on local level to foster favorable attitudes toward legitimate aims 
and objectives of the modern school and has opposed efforts of selfish interests 
to deprive youth of educational opportunities. 

Some typical activities: 

1. Defended educators who have been denied the right to speak. 

2. Exposed in Home Front, American Jewish Committee newsletter, groups 
and individuals unreasonably attacking public schools. 

3. Published in December, 1950 Commentary, AJC magazine, Robert 
Shaplan’s, “‘Scarsdale’s Battle of the Books” and Edward N. Saveth’s “What To 
Do about ‘Dangerous’ Textbooks.” Reprinted these articles and distributed them 
over a wide territory. 


American Association of University Women 


Released to members a kit containing items that presented both the criticism 
and defense of modern educational practices. For example: W. W. Brickman's 
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“Attack and Counter Attack in American Education” School and Society, October 
27, 1951, and “The Public-School Crisis,” a series of six articles in the Saturday 
Review of Literature, September, 1951. 


The United States Chamber of Commerce 


Sponsors Business-Education Days. Many teachers are given first hand 
opportunity to look behind the scenes of business and industrial concerns which 
they knew previously only in passing or by occasional shopping expeditions. The 
Chamber is correspondingly encouraging business men to visit schools. Four 
Chamber of Commerce publications should be listed in our survey of group 
activities, designed to improve public education. They are Education, an Invest- 
ment in People, Education Steps up Living Standards, The Growing Challenge, 
and Schools Must Grow for Tomorrow. 

The National Citizens Commission for the Public Schools, a relatively new 
organization, serves as a clearinghouse of information concerning constructive 
efforts by citizens groups working at the local level, and issues a monthly bulletin, 
Citizens And Their Schools. One significant type of activity fostered by the 
N.C.C.P.S. is the workshop conference. Probably the most striking aspect of 
N.C.C.P.S. is its lay membership. Citizens not professionally identified with 
education, religion, or politics have given leadership in a mass movement for 
better school facilities for all the children. Benjamin Fine calls this a ‘Grass 
Roots” move to aid schools and estimates that at least 5,000 citizens groups have 
been organized in the last few years. Major support and impetus have stemmed 
from the National Citizen’s Commission for the Public Schools. 


The National Congress of Parents and Teachers 


More than nine million members in this organization are actively engaged 
in promoting country-wide improvement programs. The organization's national 
publication, National Parent-Teacher provides material for study programs carried 
on at the local level. The organization is committed to a course of active participa- 
tion by its members in 37,000 local PTA’s. In subsequent CONTEXTS OF 
GROWTH you will find reports and evaluations of selected study projects at the 
local level of PTA. 


CONTEXTS OF GROWTH is committed to the thesis that ‘‘man’s final 
good is his progressive but unfinished transformation.” This belief has led to a 
search for evidence of society's efforts to help children and youth experience basic 
religious conceptions in life-like situations so that necessary lessons are learned and 
desirable attitudes developed. 


One consistently far-reaching endeavor in this direction is the work of the 
Religious Education Association which celebrated its Golden Anniversary in con- 
vention at Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, on November 8-10, 1953. Anniversary activi- 
ties were organized around the topic, “The Place and Adequacy of Religious 
Education in Our Times,” with sixteen lectures and eleven seminars. Though we 
in CONTEXTS OF GROWTH will continue to seek records of actual imple- 
mentation of the spoken word, we feel impelled to give space to the work of 
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REA. Ideas exchanged in the seminars sponsored by REA give some direction 
to our thinking on how to nurture the spiritual I:fe of our youth. REA is probably 
the one agency of the United States and Canada drawing religious and educational 
leaders of all faiths to search for adequate solutions to the problem of providing 
effective religious education for all the young of the two nations. REA’s official 
publication, Religious Education, is published bi-monthly at Oberlin, Ohio. 

Let us return to REA’s Golden Anniversary Celebration. We are concerned 
particularly with groups in action at the convention. In all, each of eleven 
seminars met four times for a total of more than nine hours discussing vital 
issues of religious education. Each seminar had a chairman, secretary and several 
resource leaders. Because CONTEXTS OF GROWTH subscribes to the thesis 
that “know why’’ must go along with “know how,” we call attention briefly to the 
topics discussed in the anniversary seminars of REA: 


Philosophy of Education and Religion 

Co-operation of Community Agencies 

Home and Religious Education 

The Public School and Religious Education 

Parochial, Private, All-Day Schools 

Church and Synagogue After-School and Sunday Programs 
Religion in Tax-Supported Higher Education 

Religion in Private and Church Related Higher Education 
Religious Education and Intercultural Relations 
Leadership Resources and Training 

Theology in Religious Education 


We have experienced difficulty in locating evidence of religious education 
programs. CONTEXTS OF GROWTH will welcome reports or interpretations 
of effective programs in religious education. Be sure to emphasize specifics. 

In 1955 the Editorial Committee of Religious Education sponsored a 
symposium on Juvenile Delinquency and introduced the four articles of the 
symposium with the following statement: “Many articles have been written on 
juvenile delinquency, but not too many have been written on the contribution 
of religion in meeting the problems inherent in juvenile delinquency.” We report 
two of these articles—those two which are reports and interpretations of a kind 
of action-research. 

Mary Elizabeth Walsh, working in Washington, D. C., and Mary Linda 
Hronek in New Orleans describe projects designed to help children experience 
basic religious conceptions in life situations. The two projects reported in the 
March-April 1955 issue of Religious Education bear respectively these titles: 
“Delinquency Viewed from a Neighborhood Center” and “An Experiment in 
Penetrating the Spiritual Milieu of Juvenile Delinquency.” 

The Walsh report describes a fifteen-year experiment in building a neighbor- 
hood center. Three distinct periods are identified: (1) the period of the “‘little 
house,” from 1940-1949, time of early beginnings and gradual growth; (2) the 
period of the “old mansion” from 1950-1954; and (3) the period of “community 
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institution,” just beginning, but which the researchers predict will be a period 
of wider community leadership. A few of the earlier activities of the center 
were a small nursery school, a club for boys chiefly in the 12-15 year old group, 
and a dressmaking class for teen-age girls. Parents, interpreting these activities 
as genuine interest in their children, began to confide in the “Little House’’ staff 
and to discuss problems they had in keeping their children out of trouble. 

Walsh writes, however, that the purpose of the project was not to study 
delinquency, but rather “to live a more fully Christian life and to share our 
resources with people in need.”” Proof of this sharing is seen in the continuous 
support of interested citizens who have donated time, skill, talents and funds to 
expand services. Organized athletics, summer camping, a teen-age lounge, physical 
examinations for children, family health problems, an employment program for 
adults are only a few of the services rendered by an institution which had its 
beginning in an old, old house located in a deprived neighborhood, and had as its 
original staff one college professor and two graduate students. 

Walsh identifies several fundamental problems experienced at different 
age levels by children in deprived areas. The home is too small and physically 
unpleasant to satisfy the child’s social needs. Parents are concerned with survival 
against formidable economic obstacles and cannot give the child the supervision 
he needs. This means the child is on his own. He associates continuously with 
similarly deprived children and in this unsupervised group finds many temptations 
to delinquent behavior. School frequently becomes an unpleasant place for him. 
He cannot compete on equal terms. He drops out as early as the law permits. 
Walsh calls attention also to adjustment problems of teen-age boys and girls. Boys 
are expected to become self-supporting. Without education and training, youth 
in deprived areas can rarely find jobs with future advancement; usually they are 
employed in dead-end jobs. An additional handicap is the segregated-job pattern. 
Girls do not feel the immediate pressure to seek work, but they find themselves 
with little spending money. To this list of dilemmas Walsh adds organized vice 
prevalent in deprived areas, and four specific sources of cultural conflict: the 
Negro-white conflict, the urban-rural conflict, social class value clashes and the 
conflict between the delinquent life of the street and the law-abiding life of hard- 
working parents. 

Walsh summarizes the activities of “Neighborhood House’’ as an experi- 
ment in finding means to assist in the cultural organization of the younger genera- 
tion. ‘‘Our aim,” Walsh continues “is to build up a strong Christian culture among 
the young people of the neighborhood, selecting for their consideration the 
cultural elements of each social class which are closest to the Christian ideal of 
virtue.” This goal is achieved through systematic instruction in clubs and classes, 
through vocational guidance and wholesome recreation, by interpreting for youth 
aspects of the wider community that they do not understand, and by explaining 
neighborhood thinking to agencies or officials of the wider community. 

Mary Elizabeth Walsh, Associate Professor of Sociology, Catholic University 
of America, Washington, D. C., began the project with two graduate student 
assistants. It may be that the greatest contribution made by these workers in helping 
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children change their behavior was the demonstration of genuine concern for 
others on the part of this trio. 

The second experiment described in the March-April 1955 issue of Religious 
Education was designed to discover means of making meaningful to the delinquent 
child the “philosophy of life and the supernatural aids religion has to offer.” 


This second experiment, designed to demonstrate the contribution of religion 
in meeting problems inherent in juvenile delinquency, is the work of the “Caritas” 
group. Caritas is described as ‘‘a group of three white Catholic lay women” who 
have been trying to solve the problem of the juvenile delinquent from a religious 
basis. Hronek, speaking from the frame of reference of a religious educator, says 
that the most important characteristic of the juvenile delinquent is his lack of 
ultimate purpose in life. Two other aspects are his feeling of not belonging and 
frequently his living with others who also “have no pattern of stability and 
purposefulness for him to follow.’’ Hronek then makes a few generalizations that 
she herself thinks might not apply to all cases brought to the juvenile court— 
generalities, however, which she thinks hold true for the majority. For instance, 
as contrasted with the ‘‘God-oriented” individual, the juvenile delinquent is more 
aware of being rejected than of being loved. Even if the juvenile delinquent has 
been exposed to a few rudimentary religious beliefs, he has little intimate contact 
with anyone for whom he has respect. He has little guidance in living according 
to these beliefs. Hronek calls attention to church attendance as a value of the 
middle economic class and concludes that the material comforts enjoyed by this 
class lend themselves more readily to following and accepting religious values 
inherent in our culture. Assuming that the delinquent children of this particular 
parish felt unwanted, rejected, and without hope, Hronek and the other two 
members of the Caritas group organized what they describe as a spiritual and 
social approach directed more toward the culture in which the juvenile delinquent 
lives and takes his values than specifically toward him as an individual. The 
Caritas day camp program included the following activities designed to augment 
usual day school instruction: 


1. Use of symbols of the church as a means of expression in the craft 
program. 
2. Dramatizations of church rituals. 


3. Creating church songs for children in a language that was meaningful 
to them. 


4. Establishing with children a number of challenges to be met each week. 


5. Inviting white children to be members of the camp and using both white 
and Negro volunteer counselors. 


6. Furnishing recreation for adults. 
7. Conducting small family group discussions. 
The Caritas group conclude that children can be taught a sense of responsi- 


bility; that one of the chief responsibilities of the family is to help the child 
achieve a sense of purpose in life, and to set for him patterns of stability in 
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behavior. When the family fails in this task or does not give the love the child 
has reached out for, then the culture must step in and do the job. 

The concluding statement of the Caritas group bespeaks their dedication: 
“The reality of God's love cannot be imported to him by friends if it is not real 
to them. It is with this belief that the Caritas members work with the conviction 
that without their spending several hours a day in prayer, their work will have 
but little fundamental value.” 

Finally, we list two activities of the federal government which have momen- 
tous consequences for children. These are the Supreme Court Decision of May 
17, 1954, which ruled against racial segregation in public schools, and the 1955 
White House Conference on Education which convenes as we go to press— 
November 29, 1955. Though problems of implementing the Supreme Court’s 
decision continue, the immediate and most profound effect is a rejuvenating of 
the spirit of more than two million Negro children and a freeing of millions of 
white children from the debilitating effects of racial prejudice. The Negro child 
begins to lose that feeling of inferiority generated through separation from 
other children of the same age solely on the basis of race. The white child is 
relieved of the burden of racial guilt. Parents of both have the incentive now 
to create conditions that support human dignity. 

We await follow-up data from both the Walsh and the Caritas experiments. 

CONTEXTS OF GROWTH welcomes contributions which indicate that 
we are implementing some of the many pledges we have made to children. 
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REVIEWS 


Case Problems in Personnel Management. Bellows, Roger M. Dubuque, Iowa: 
William C. Brown Company, 1955. Pp. 154. $3.00. 


The human factor in industry, institutions, and government is becoming 
the subject of widespread treatment in modern employer-employee relationships. 
Problems arising from human behavior and individual and collective welfare 
must be coped with and resolved in order to insure the smooth operation of 
productive and service organizations. Breakdowns in operations in the majority 
of instances are traceable to inadequate and ineffective employer-employee rela- 
tions. 


Human relations rather than human management underlines the philosophy 
of Bellows’ book. Unfortunately, there has grown up in industry and in institu- 
tions a philosophy which treats human beings and things in equal terms—of 
managing them—business management, office management, classroom manage- 
ment, home management, and personnel management. Such a point of view is 
reflected not only in titles of courses and books, but permeates the philosophy 
and structure of organizations dealing with people. Bellows’ book falls into the 
stereotyped title trap, but escapes the prevailing philosophy trap. This is a refresh- 
ing book; its point of view is toward better employer-employee relationships 
through analysis and interpretation of the reasons why people act as they do. 


Success in personnel relations as pointed out in this book depends upon 
three basic ingredients: first, upon the ability to analyze situations and to identify 
problems; second, knowledge of what to do after this analysis has been made; 
and third, the courage to take remedial action. 


This book would be of invaluable assistance not only to professors of per- 
sonnel relations, but also to the owner or operator of a small drug store, filling 
station, bookkeeping firm, or grocery store. It is the type of book in which any 
person engaged in working with people would find the answer to many of his 
problems. The cases are drawn not from “big” business but from so-called 
“small” business. 


As aids in the identification, analysis, and solution of problems involved 
in the cases, the author devotes more than half of his book to suggested procedures, 
techniques, and forms such as personnel policies and practices surveys, problem 
check lists, attitude surveys, training needs tests, achievement tests, training needs 
surveys, rating scales, and forms for analyzing a job to determine the need for and 
suitability of persons for a job. In addition, the use of the cases as a text is 
simplified, inasmuch as the author takes the instructor through a phase of instruc- 
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tion in how and what to look for in analyzing and solving problems in personnel 
relations. 


Bellows’ Case Problems in Personnel Management receives this reviewer's 
vote of commendation for writing a text whose fundamental purpose and method 
are the improvement of human relations in employment. 

Central State College —Richard D. Kidd 


Money and Motivation: an Analysis of Incentives in Industry. William F. Whyte. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1955. Pp. 268. $4.00. 


As stated by the author, ‘this book is about 5 M’s of factory life: men, 
money, machines, morale, and motivation.” It is a comprehensive examination 
of the impact of incentives in industry and how they affect the worker as a social 
being in a plant-wide social system. The basic theme is that the factory is a social 
system whose parts depend upon and react upon each other. The conflicts of 
worker-management and union-management are studied. Finally, a program of 
action is suggested that will make the Golden Rule effective in human relations 
problems. 


The data for the study were gathered by Melville Dalton, Donald Roy, 
Leonard Sayles, Orvis Collins, Frank Miller, George Struss, and Frank Fuersten- 
burg, all former students of Professor Whyte. In every instance there are case 
studies made by these men actually working in the factories and sharing all the 
problems that confront the worker. 


An analysis of the money incentive and its effect on the worker is brought 
to the attention of the reader in a series of studies made in factories where the 
worker is paid on a piece-work basis. Some of the problems are: (1) What is 
standard work on a given job? (2) How do they arrive at the standard? (3) The 
worker in relation to other workers, since there is no such person as an isolated 
individual in a factory. (4) The assumption by management that machines and 
workers are alike, and that workers can be stimulated into action by money just 
as machines are stimulated into action by electricity. 


Under actual piece-work conditions the worker becomes acutely aware of: 
the time-study man who sets the rate of production and wage rate; the values of 
quota restrictions and goldbricking to the worker; the fatigue brought about by 
the seemingly endless series of meaningless motions producing only a small part 
of the whole product; his dependence upon other workers in his immediate group 
both in and out of the factory; inter-group conflict; his relation to the union and 
to management; the effect on his job and that of his fellow workers if he makes 
suggestions to improve his working conditions or the product. 

In some factories the worker is given a bonus which represents the worker's 
share of labor cost savings. This is another phase of the money incentive as a 
motivating factor in stepping up production. The problems here develop around 
the basis for determining the bonus, and if it represents a proportional share of 
the savings made by the worker. 
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The ‘‘Scanlon Plan” is a new approach to productivity and industrial rela- 
tions and consists of two basic parts: ““(1) a social process whereby suggestions 
for productivity improvements can be made and carried out; (2) a formula for 
sharing the fruits of productivity on a plant-wide basis.” This plan has been 
put into effective practice in a variety of industries and represents the almost 
complete co-operation of the worker, the union, and management. 


Finally, the author points out that the major source of conflict in industry 
is the struggle for power between the unions and management. He points out 
that “‘effective leadership achieves control in the participating process through 
initiating activity, not only down the line in management but also to and through 
the union.’” Management should recognize that financial incentives are both a 
technical engineering and a human relations problem, and it is impossible to 
separate them in action. The materials presented in this book represent some of 
the essential intellectual tools needed to predict the reactions of the worker to the 
application of incentives in industry. 

Central State College —George F. David 


The Dignity of the Human Person. Edward P. Cronan. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1955. Pp. xvi + 207. $3.00. 


Books are generally a very accurate barometer of the climate of intellectual 
or literary preoccupation and discontent of the time. So if the book market has 
seen a steady increase in literary as well as popular material on the general subject- 
matter of peace, Godliness, brotherhood, and positive thinking, we can conclude 
that these are foremost in the minds of the post-war generation. There is a 
greater awareness today of the need for unity, man’s love for his fellow men, and 
reliance upon or a return to God. If most of such publications have been addressed 
primarily to the general public, The Dignity of the Human Person by Father 
Cronan, seems to be addressed to the literary public, and offers much in the way 
of philosophical orientation and systematic presentation; yet it is interesting to 
follow and unemotional. This is not just another book in the stream of recent 
publications on “how to regain confidence in yourself and influence others,’’ but 
a rather painstaking exposition of a definite line of philosophical enquiry. 


In his book, Father Cronan approaches the task of counselling his readers 
on the need for a reverent attitude toward the human personality or the human 
person by showing its relationship with the Being of God Himself. Human beings 
possess intrinsic dignity and worth and Father Cronan sets out to tell us where 
this dignity comes from, what value it has, and how to maintain it in the face of 
worldly and social as well as cultural barriers to better human relations in the 
world of today. A belief in the existence of God, therefore, is a fundamental basis 
for understanding the dignity of man. 

Father Cronan uses as the foundation of his thesis the theological and 
philosophical contributions of St. Thomas Aquinas. It is scarcely necessary to 
question that one can successfully attempt an analysis of ‘‘the worth of the 
individual” without resort to the teachings of St. Thomas. But the fact that Father 
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Edward Cronan has wide experience in human relations as an educator, a 
Catholic priest, and chaplain in the Navy and the Marine Corps, perhaps gives 
him significant insight into the nature of human dignity and how it can meet 
the test of the day. 


Man, as the object of evaluation in his analysis, is ‘the most valuable item 
in the universe” for ‘he alone is the image of his creator.’ Man, then, justifies 
his raison d’etre only when he leads a life which emulates his creator. Man is a 
person—an individual—with a personality capable of developing all the God- 
like qualities. Goodness and perfection result in completeness of being which are, 
in turn, a good measure for the dignity of the rational person. 


Man can lay claim to having dignity which comes from his being an image of 
God by growing into “greater likeness of his God by active imitation of Him 
in intelligent living, according to His plan and His manner and so according to 
the image-intelligence of each person’s nature.’ To do this, men need thought 
and love within them and peace around them. There is no peace in the world 
until man uses his potential towards those ends which work in harmony with 


God. 


Man is a social person and he has responsibilities for himself as well as for 
others. The essential nature of his work and dignity lies exactly in the fact that he 
is dynamic and moves among people in space and time; these influence his drive 
toward perfectibility. ‘It is precisely part of human dignity that, like God, he is 
not isolated by nature from other persons.” Thus one cannot achieve his destined 
dignity by disregarding his conduct toward others. He “‘accumulates’’ perfection, 
in reciprocal actions, through others. The community of persons is a necessary 
growing ground for each individual person because only through and in that 
environment can each person “grow’’, by development of his spiritual potentials, 
his personal values. Man is, however, free to obstruct his nature and frustrate it, to 
devaluate it and disintegrate it, or to expand it in the image of God. Because 
of this, he is responsible for what he does to his nature and his end by his free- 
dom, and for what influence he exercises upon the development of perfected 
human worth in his fellowmen. In other words, man has rights and correspond- 
ing duties towards the development and establishment of his personality in con- 
formity to that of his creator from whom he gets his worth and his dignity. 


The reviewer found chapters two and five of this book very interesting and 
revealing. However, the discreet nature of the chapters and the catechism-like 
style in which most portions of the book have been written, make its reading 
somewhat difficult and often distracting. The arrangements of chapters and 
the multi-subheadings are incoherent. 


The basic thesis of The Dignity of the Human Person is not original. The 
manner of presentation and the detailed exposition of theoretical, ethical, and 
dogmatic concepts, however, constitute a major contribution which Father Cronan 
makes to this line of thought. The chapter of conclusions which is rather short for 
such a work as this, gives the best means of understanding the presentation for 
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the individual who finds some difficulty with the frame of reference employed 
in the preceeding chapters. 
The University of Wisconsin —Thompson Peter Omari 


EDUCATION AND SOCIOLOGY 
Books 


Are Men Equal? Henry Alonzo Myers. Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1955. 
Pp. 192. $1.45. (Great Seal Books) 


“This sensitive and urbane book .. . traces the development of the idea of the 
equality of man. Scholars and serious readers will welcome the reappearance of 
this heartening exposition of the philosophy of democracy; they will find here a 
running commentary on the ideas of the most distinguished American statesmen, 
poets, philosophers, and political writers and a brilliant, down-to-cases presenta- 
tion of the concept of equality in our time.” 

—Publisher 


Community Relations and Public Schools. Harry L. Stearns. New York: Prentice- 
Hall, Incorporated, 1955. Pp. 450. $5.00. 


“This is the first book by an experienced administrator to deal with the 
problems all school people face at the local level in working with specific com- 
munity groups. The author discusses key community institutions like political 
organizations, labor groups, clubs, churches, newspapers, etc., touching upon the 
sensitive areas in the relationships with public schools. Throughout, he stresses the 
importance of human relations in public relations.” 

—Publisher 


The Development of Academic Freedom in the United States. Richard Hofstadter 
and Walter P. Metzer. New York: Columbia University Press, 1955. 
Pp. 556. $5.00. 


“Beginning with the foundation of academic freedom in the achievements 
of the medieval masters, the authors treat the origins of academic freedom, its 
European background, and its evolution in the distinctively American system of 
education up to the present day. They examine the growth of the old-time college, 
the impact of science on education before and after Darwin, the influence of the 
German universities upon American higher education, sectarianism as a restrain- 
ing factor and otherwise, the role of big business in academic government and 
finance, the origins and history of the American Association of University 
Professors, the leading cases of violations of academic freedom, and the relation 
of leading events and movements in American history to academic freedom from 
the Great Awakening to the Cold War.” 

—Essential Books 1:38, October, 1955 


Earning Opportunities for Older Workers. Wilma T. Donahue, Editor. Ann 
Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1955. Pp. 290. $4.50. 
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“Earning Opportunities for Older Workers considers the present-day bar- 
riers to continued employment of middle-aged and older men and women. 
Management, unions, government officials discuss solutions to the problems of 
employment security, workmen’s compensation, pension and insurance costs, and 
effective utilization of older workers. 

“The aging worker is assessed with regard to changing capacities and skills, 
health, motivation, the need for counseling and retraining, and the feasibility 
of continued employment and flexible retirement practices. The problem of the 
older women in the labor force is given special attention. The second half of the 
book is concerned with practical considerations and illustrations of methods for 
adapting jobs to fit the abilities of aging workers, and for creating earning op- 
portunities for older people who want and need employment but are no longer 
able to find it. Emphasis is placed upon what the individual can do for himself, 
and what the community, business, and government can do to meet the needs 


of people for continuing employment.” 
—Publisher 


Exploring the Small Community. Otto G. Hoibery. Lincoln: University of Ne- 
braska Press, 1955. Pp. 200. $3.50. 


“Believing that one of the clues to a democracy’s vitality is the quality of 
life in its small communities, Mr. Hoibery writes primarily for people of rural 
communities. His book, the outgrowth of seven years’ field work in Nebraska, is 
an attempt to help these people visualize the paths that are open to them. He 
examines the major problems facing small communities—business and industrial 
development, schools, churches, local government, medical care, recreation, cul- 
tural life, and beautification—and he suggests solutions to them.” 

—Essential Books 1:47, October, 1955 


The Family of Man. Edward Steichen. New York: Simon and Schuster and Maco 
Company, 1955. Pp. 207. $10.00. 


An exhibition created by the author for the Museum of Modern Art in 
New York, containing “Photographs from all over the world which exhibit the 
unity of all men in basic emotions and activity. Divided into various groupings 
which express this common bond. Prologue by Carl Sandburg. Also included are 
pictures of the original exhibition as it was arranged upon the walls of the 


Museum... .” 
—Publishers Weekly 168:393, July 23, 1955 


Looking Beyond. Lin Yutang. New York: Prentice-Hall, Incorporated, 1955. 
Pp. 387. $4.95. 


The author reveals his fundamental beliefs about the conduct of life through 
an ideal society in the year 2004 A.D. The locale is an imaginary island, Thainos, 
in the Pacific Ocean. This commentary on the future of Western Civilization 
shows the “need for every person to have a flexible relaxed attitude toward life 
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in Order to feel secure.” Wittily and wisely, Lin analyzes religion, education, 
fashion, love, politics, food, marriage, bureaucracy, capital punishment, the 
various schools of philosophy—nothing seems to have escaped his attention. 


Man’s Nature and Nature’s Man. Lee R. Dice. Ann Arbor: University of Mich- 
igan Press, 1955. Pp. 331. $5.00. 


“This book tells of the interrelations between man and man and among 
his communities, of his plant and animal associates, and how each of these acts 
upon the others. It describes the natural laws that govern rise and decline, and 
the regulatory mechanisms set up by nature and by man himself to promote human 
progress. It deals with the dynamics of populations, and with the philosophical 
and moral bases of man’s communities. Finally, the author casts his eye upon 
the prospect before us. ... ‘No force will be able to prevent the evolution of 
world communities which will continually advance toward higher levels of 
culture. If effective efforts are made to discover and apply the natural laws that 
affect human affairs, the time required can be greatly shortened. Our future is 
in our own hands’.” 

—Publisher 


Man's Right To Knowledge, Second Series. New York: Columbia University, 
1955. Pp. 115. $1.00. 


“Contains the texts of thirteen radio broadcasts, by great scholars from free 
countries, on themes which aim to illustrate the present state of the realms of 
man’s knowledge and experience, and the new directions that are being fol- 
lowed for the broadening and deepening of both.” It records the second part 
of an enterprise in which Columbia University celebrated its two-hundredth 
anniversary. 

The broadcasts are entered under four divisions: The Nature of Things, 
Human Organization, The Human Spirit, and Prospects in the Arts and Sciences. 


The States and Their Older Citizens. Council of State Governments. Chicago: 
The Council, 1955. Pp. 194. $3.00. 


‘Few human problems have become more acute in recent years, as a result 
of changing social realities, than the status of our older people; their economic 
roles, their health, their general well being.” This report “deals with such factors 
as employment and retirement for the aging; maintenance of their income; pres- 
ervation of physical health; prevention of mental deterioration; good institu- 
tional and home care; and opportunity for older Americans to participate actively 
in the life of their communities. It summarizes the kinds of action state govern- 
ments, and other units, now are taking for the aging. And it proposes specific 
means—involving public and private programs—to make our older people happier 
citizens, with roles of an increased dignity and productiveness.” 

—Publisher 
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Why Not Survive? Michael Wolf Straus. New York: Simon and Schuster, 1954. 
Pp. 272. $4.00. 


“The book divides itself into two broad parts. Approximately half of it 
consists of brief sketches of the demand-and-supply situation among the basic 
natural resources. . . . In the other half, similar brief sketches are presented of 
the population-resource problem in all the continents of the world. All of the 
material is bounded by initial and concluding sections that carry the author's 
major thesis and conclusions. Solutions to the world problem of supporting an 
ever-growing human population, he says, can take place only through democratic 
political action in which everyone participates. Among the solutions, three are 
pivotal: land reform; abolition of racial and religious discrimination; and the 
final extinction of colonialism.” 

—The United States Quarterly 
Book Review 11:369, September, 1955 


MAGAZINE ARTICLE 


Educating for Democracy. H. Gordon Hullfish. American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors Bulletin 41:253-267, Summer, 1955. 


Dr. Hullfish avows that he knows no simple answer to the question, ‘“What 
education will best serve a democratic people?” but he is certain that “the public 
school must be noted as the ground in which the democratic aspiration is rooted 
generation after generation.” He is equally certain that children should be as- 
sured the enriching experience, the democratic right “of maturing in situations 
where they could share their interests and emerging values freely with the in- 
terests and values of all of the children of the neighborhood. ...Our chance 
living together with understanding in our adult years is directly proportionate 
to the opportunity afforded us to develop a sense of togetherness as we mature.” 


HISTORY 
BooKs 


The Crescent in Crisis: an Interpretive Study of the Modern Arab World. Nabih 
Amin Faris and M. T. Husayn. Lawrence: University of Kansas Press, 1955, 
Pp. 199. $4.00. 


“Begun as an analytical study of unifying and disruptive forces in the 
modern Arab world, this book became, according to the authors, ‘possibly the 
first Arab attempt at self-examination.’ They discuss political, economic, social, 
and cultural problems in relation to nationalism. Both authors are members of 
the department of history, University of Beirut, Lebanon. . . .” 

—Essential Books 
1:49, October, 1955 


German Democracy at Work. James K. Pollock, Editor. Ann Arbor: University 
of Michigan Press, 1955. Pp. 219. $4.50. 
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“West Germany has cast her lot with Western democracy. Is her commitment 
sincere? Does her present government justify our hope ? 


“On the eve of the crucial 1953 Bundestag election, the authors went to 
Germany to observe the campaign at full heat. They talked with hundreds of 
political leaders, and traveled thousands of miles through every German land. 
This is their report. They analyze the parties of the second German Republic, and 
study the effects that a disasterously lost war had on the parties’ social, economic, 
and religious composition. By personal observation and opinion polls, they at- 
tempt to enter into the mind of the generations—the old, who remember Hitler 
in his power, and the young, whose future will be of their own making. They 
watch the workings of the new German double-ballot voting system, intended 
to suppress splinter groups while avoiding the dangers of big-party rule. They 
give a Close-up view of German democracy at work.” 

—Publisher 


The Jewish People, Past and Present. Volume IV. New York: Jewish Encyclo- 
pedic Handbooks, 1955. Pp. 464. $10.00. 


“The eleven essays in the volume present the history of the Jews in the 
United States, the economic and social development of American Jewry, current 
movements in the religious life of American Jewry, political and social move- 
ments and organizations, Jewish communal life, the impact of American Jewry 
on Jewish life abroad, Yiddish culture and Hebrew literature in the United 
States, the Jewish labor movement, and American Jewish scholarship. . .. The 
contribution of Judaism in America, not only to Judaism but to the common 
life of the country, are made manifest.” 

—The United States Quarterly 
Book Review 11:331, September, 1955 


Struggle for Asia. Sit Francis Low. London: Frederick Muller, Ltd., 1955. 15/. 


“The revolution which has taken place in Asia, and is still in progress, is 
a complicated affair. Its roots lie deep in a revolt against Western domination, 
but that is only part of the story. In Struggle for Asia, Sir Francis Low, a former 
Editor of The Times of India, who has spent most of his life in the East, tells 
that story for the benefit of the Western man in the street who is frequently 
sorely puzzled by the reports which he reads about Asia in the newspapers from 
day to day. 


“The author gives a comprehensive background of the developments now 
rapidly taking place in Asian countries, and explains the significance of these 
moves. Why is nationalism in Asia so often mixed up with Communism? Why 
did most of the Colombo Powers boycott SEATO? What is the foreign policy 
of Mr. Jawahareal Nehru, the greatest figure in democratic Asia, and where 
is it leading? Which is to win in Asia—Nationalism or Communism ? 

—Publisher 
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MAGAZINE ARTICLE 


Problems of American Democracy: Security in a Free Society. Current History 
29:197-260, October, 1955. 


This issue of Current History was planned “to point up the necessity for 
security in the thermonuclear age; the almost tragic conflict between the need 
for security and the democratic ideals of liberty and justice to minorities and 
the possibilities of resolving this conflict in America.”” The lead article, ‘The 
Right to Dissent” by Henry Steele Commager, disagrees with the viewpoint of 
the editor, but it calls attention to the issues involved. Other articles discuss 
security in relation to government administration, Communism from within, 
science, military, press, the Constitution, and our security as viewed from abroad. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
Books 


Democracy in World Politics. Lester B. Pearson. Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1955. Pp. 128. $2.75. 


“Out of his experience as Secretary of State for External Affairs of Canada 
and as former President of the United Nations Assembly and Ambassador to 
the United States, Mr. Pearson has sought to lay bare the central problems of 
democracy in the world today and to indicate the directions of their solutions. 
He outlines the problems introduced by the new scale of armed force in atomic 
warfare, considers the problems of international coalitions, and analyzes the 
question of secret versus open diplomacy. He is particularly concerned with the 
mediating role that the United Nations does play now and the role that it can 
play in the future.” 

—Essential Books 1:50, October, 1955 


How Peoples Work Together. New York: United Nations, Department of Public 
Information. New York: Manhattan Publishing Company, 1955. Pp. 92. $.75. 


This is the third edition of the report on the United Nations and the Spe- 
cialized Agencies which tells the story, in words and pictures, of the programs 
of these organizations “against the world goals proclaimed in the United Nations 
Charter. It outlines the vast team project which is striving to draw all govern- 
ments and their peoples into friendly fellowship at the international level.” 

—Benjamin Cohen in The Introduction 


International Survey of Programmes of Social Development. United Nations 
Department of Economic and Social Affairs. New York: International 
Documents Service, Columbia University Press, 1955. Pp. 219. $2.00. (UN 
Publication Sales Number 1955. IV. 8.) 


A full report of the major trends in national programmes for social welfare 
since 1945, the chief purpose of which is to provide a comprehensive review 
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of the many different methods and programmes adopted in the various countries 
and to permit them to benefit from each other’s experiences. The survey reveals 
that social action is widely based upon political recognition of certain social rights 
of the individual and the family. Among the programs considered are those of 
health, nutrition, housing, education, consumer, labor, social security, social pro- 
tection and 1 *habilitation, and social development for rural areas. 


Issues Before the Tenth General Assembly. Anne Winslow and Agnes N. Lock- 
wood, Editors. New York: International Conciliation, Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace, 1955. Pp. 160. $.25. 


Bearing testimony to the fact that the world’s business comes increasingly 
before the United Nations, this issue of International Conciliation arranges the 
problems to be considered by the Tenth General Assembly under the headings 
of Political Questions, Dependent Peoples, Economic Questions, Human Rights, 
Relief and Rehabilitation, Legal Questions, and Administration and Budget. High 
on the list of issues are charter review, disarmament, peaceful uses of atomic 
energy, convenants on human rights, self-determination and race relations in 
South Africa. 


The Marshall Plan and Its Meaning. Harry Bayard Price. Ithaca: Cornell Uni- 
versity Press, 1955. $5.00. 


“This admirable book shows how that danger [communism winning by 
default of economic recovery} was averted by one of the boldest and most imagin- 
ative strokes of statesmanship in American history. Based on hundreds of inter- 
views with American and foreign participants in E. R. P., as well as official 
records, it provides a full and clear account of the inception and development 
of the program and an objective evaluation of its results.” 

—Keith Hutchison 
New York Times Magazine, 
Section 7:4, July 10, 1955 


The New Dimension of Peace. Chester Bowles. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1955. Pp. 391. $4.50. 


Out of his wide experience in Asia Mr. Bowles has suggested here that 
American foreign policy in the future should place particular emphasis on Asia 
and Africa. He feels that in the past we have placed too much emphasis on 
military and financial power—that Western defeats in China, northern Korea 
and Indochina can be attributed to too much faith in these. Now the United 
States needs to understand “what dynamic ideas can accomplish when keyed to 
the aspirations of frustrated and hungry people.” 


“He analyzes the Russian, Chinese and Indian revolutions, notes the im- 
portance of the meeting of ‘the New Asia and the New Africa’ at Bandung earlv 
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this year and discusses the meaning of these events for the United States and 
its allies.” 
—James Reston. New York Times Book Review 
p. 3, October 30, 1955 


The Road to Peace and Moral Democracy. Boris Gourevitch. New York: Inter- 
national Universities Press, 1955. 2 Volumes. $20.00. 


An encyclopedia of peace which is the “life work of a man whose wide 
knowledge and deep reflection are equalled only by his devotion and his integrity. 
... There is a deep moral purpose animating his conception of the policies we 
need and the import of the whole work leads on to the goal that alone promises 
a chance of redemption to our broken world, the goal of Moral Democracy. . . . 
Everyone who is interested in the fate of the United Nations. . . will find here 
a mine of pertinent materials and proposals.” 

—Robert M. Maclver in the Foreword 


World Federal Government in Maximum Terms. Edith Wynner. Afton, New 
York: Fedonat Press, 1954. Pp. 85. $2.00. 


“Here is the why, what and how of federalist thought on United Nations 
Charter Revision. In five short, comprehensive chapters written with clarity, 
scholarship and touches of dry humor, the crucial decisions on world organiza- 
tion which must be taken for the third time in our generation are discussed. 
Surveying humanity's age-old war on war, Edith Wynner pleads vigorously 
against further fumbling efforts to secure ‘peace in pieces’ and urges the adoption 
of comprehensive federalist solutions. She argues persuasively that only these 
are realistic enough to keep pace with present and future developments.” 

—Publisher 


MAGAZINE ARTICLES 


A Better Life for ‘Freedom Villagers.” Margaret Hickey. Ladies Home Journal 
72:43, November, 1955. 


“Freedom Village” is a project of CARE which endeavors to help millions 
of people in the less developed parts of the world. ‘The village plan began in 
Korea following the resettlement of 1000 refugees by the Korea Civil Assistance 
Command. It also has been tested in the Philippines where CARE equips com- 
munity centers built by Filipino villages. ...In Pakistan, India, Peru and Haiti 
other projects are under way—at costs ranging from $500 to $5500, to be cov- 
ered by pooling the dollars contributed by American groups and individuals.” 
Tools for farming and construction, educational equipment, sprayers, insecticides, 
sewing machines, lanterns for light, and surplus agricultural stocks are sent 
through CARE. 


This issue of The Ladies Home Journal has an article about the Calabanga 
Community Center in the Philippines. 
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Bokhari: Cosmopolitan Crusader at the U. N. Gertrude Samuels. New York 
Times Magazine Section, p. 22+-, October 9, 1955. 


Last November Secretary General Dag Hammerskjold selected Ahmed Shah 
Bokhari, former ambassador to the U.N. from Pakistan, as Under Secretary for 
the Department of Public Information, which is the bridge between the people 
and the U.N. ‘For the future, Bokhari feels that the department has the task 
of promoting the concept of co-operation among people. He maintains that the 
U.N.’s economic, social and technical programs, by their very nature, are helping 
nations to understand one another—that the backbone of the whole U.N. pro- 
gtam is the concept that those with resources are to come in contact with those 
with needs. He thinks that D. P. I. must proudly show the world how this is 
being achieved by the U.N.—this promotion of what the charter calls ‘social 
progress and better standards of life in larger freedom’.” 


How War Became Absurd. Harper's Magazine 211:33-52, October, 1955. 


“Behind President Eisenhower's remark that ‘there is no alternative to 
peace’ lies the sober, cold-blooded estimate of professional strategists that war- 
fare, as they have known it, is no longer practical.’” Three articles suggest the 
reasons for this conclusion: ‘Strategy Hits a Dead End” by Bernard Brodie; 
“The Guardians” by Richard $. Meryman, Jr.; and “The Noiseless Weapon” by 
Hans Thirring. Each writer explores a different aspect of our military future, but 
they all agree with Thirring that ‘‘the only alternative to bilateral annihilation 
is no war at all.” 


The Peace We Want. Dwight D. Eisenhower. The Department of State Bulletin 
33:375-378, September 5, 1955. 


In a speech made before the American Bar Association in Philadelphia on 
August 24, 1955, President Eisenhower avers: “The peace we want—the product 
of understanding and agreement and law among nations—is an enduring inter- 
national environment based on justice and security. It will reflect enlightened 
self-interest. It will foster the concentration of human energy—individual and 
organized—for the advancement of human standards in all the areas of mankind's 
material, intellectual, and spiritual life.” 


The Role of Health in Guaranteeing a Secure World. M. G. Candau. United 
Nations Review 2:16-17, October, 1955. 


The Director-General of the World Health Organization reviews the work 
of this area in connection with the tenth anniversary of the United Nations. The 
achievements of WHO in a nine year period include 81 member states and three 
associate members, a budget of $9,000,000, six regional offices throughout the 
world, direct assistance to member states through 265 demonstration projects 
dealing with specific diseases and health problems, 667 fellowships for trained 
medical and auxiliary personnel, and the administering of existing sanitary con- 
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ventions dealing with measures to check the spread of pestilential diseases. One 
of the essential principles of WHO is that “health work cannot be carried on in 
a social and economic vacuum and that, therefore, whatever WHO is doing must 
be related to and connected with the efforts the United Nations and sister agencies 
are making to help raise agricultural and industrial production, improve knowl- 
edge and education and in general to better the disastrous social and economic 
condition under which eighty percent of the population of the world continues 
to live today.” 


The Role of the Student in the World Community. William C. Craig. Journal of 
Higher Education 26:264-267, October, 1955. 


Believing that the production of good members of a democratic com- 
munity is the first and foremost task the nation should undertake in producing 
good citizens of the world community the author, who is Dean of Students at 
Kansas State College, says the primary goal of colleges and universities should 
be the developing of such citizens. In developing his thesis he lists the responsi- 
bilities of good citizens in making our community effective and points out what 
student governments and student personnel services can do toward the develop- 
ment of responsible student leadership. The administration has the role of setting 
up an organization in which students and faculty participate in the determination 
of institutional policy. “We must work closely together—students as the force 
and personnel workers as a catalyst—in providing the kind of community where 
students, faculty, and administration can meet together in mutual understanding 
and support of the ultimate objective of a world community.” 


The Role of the University in International Relations. Howard E. Wilson. The 
Annals 301:86-92, September, 1955. 


The role of the university in respect to world affairs “involves the entirety 
of the institution; it is focused on research which advances man’s knowledge of 
other countries and of the relations among countries; it is equally focused on the 
training of young persons—most of them as leaders in civic and vocational fields 
on which world affairs have direct bearing, some of them as specialists in the 
further development of international relations as a field of systematic study. It 
leads, too, to the university as a counselor to society, a voice in the formation of 
public opinion. In all of these capacities, the institution faces complex problems 
both of policy and of operation. But unless all of them can be realized, the nation’s 
participation in world affairs will be severely handicapped.” 


Speak Truth to Power: a Revolutionary Approach in the Search for Peace. The 
Progressive 19:5-18, October, 1955. 


“Speak Truth to Power: A Quaker Search for an Alternative to Violence” 
was prepared by a group of pacifists for the American Friends Service Com- 
mittee. Because a number of persons who saw the book in proof felt it should 
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have wide discussion and debate, the editors of The Progressive decided to publish 
this symposium. Robert Pickus, who shares the responsibility for the peace edu- 
cation work of the Committee, has written a condensation of the book, which is 
followed by five critical evaluations by Dwight Macdonald, Norman Thomas, 
Reinhold Niebuhr, Karl Menninger, and George Kennan. A reply to the critics 
is written by Pickus and Stephan Cary. 


UNESCO in Action. Luther H. Evans. Association of American Colleges Bul- 
letin 41:360-364, October, 1955. 


The Director-General of UNESCO outlines the present program and policies 
of the organization, gives the principles which were used in formulating the pro- 
gram, and the activities which represent its continuing function. Among the latter 
those which are designated as priority areas include free and compulsory educa- 
tion on the primary level; fundamental education; racial, social and international 
tensions; mutual appreciation of Eastern and Western cultural values; and scien- 
tific research for the improvement of living conditions. This practical orientation 
is not deflecting UNESCO from its moral, normative or ideal responsibilities as 
charged in the Constitution—that is “suggesting educational methods best suited 
to prepare children of the world for the responsibilities of freedom.” 


The U. S. Program for Refugee Relief. Thurston B. Morton. Department of 
State Bulletin 33:561-565, October 10, 1955. 


An address which the author made at the Citizenship Day Festival of the 
Americanization League of America at Milwaukee on September 25, 1955. The 
American people have a moral responsibility to help the refugees who escape 
from behind the Iron Curtain to readjust and resettle in the free world. One 
of the principal means of doing this is through the Refugee Relief Program. The 
Refugee Relief Act was put into effect on August 7, 1953 and under its terms 
‘214,000 victims of war’s aftermath, natural disaster, oppression, persecution, 
and adverse economic conditions in their native lands may become permanent 
residents of the United States and eventually American citizens. ...The act 
provides that a refugee must have an assurance of a job, housing, and against 
becoming a public charge. The assurance must be signed by a U. S. citizen 
and verified by the Administrator.” There is need for more assurances and con- 
gressional approval of the amendments to the act which President Eisenhower 
has proposed. 


“... It is appropriate that Americans everywhere take note of these matters 
concerning possible future citizens. If we in America live up to our finest hu- 
manitarian tradition and act with wisdom many unfortunate people who today 
live in refugee camps watching for a glimmer from liberty’s torch may in future 
years celebrate this occasion [Citizenship Day} with us.” 
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PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION 
Books 


Inspiring Messages for Daily Living. Norman Vincent Peale. New York: Prentice 
Hall, Incorporated. Pp. 222. $2.95. 


“Drawing on his own experience through personal consultation with men 
and women everywhere, Dr. Peale brings you answers to the most common prob- 
lems encountered in human relationships.” 

—New York Times Book Review 
p. 23, October 16, 1955 


Psychology in Living. Third Edition. Wendell White. New York: Macmillan 
Company, 1955. Pp. 138. $4.50. 


An entirely new, up-to-date edition of a successful book on the achievement 
of a better life through psychology. A practical guide for the business man, the 
homemaker, and anyone who seeks a more profitable and contented life. The 
chapters are arranged under the two divisions of Human Relationships and 
Mental Health. 


Religion on the Campus. George Hedley. New York: Macmillan and Company, 
1955. Pp. 194. $2.75. 


“With directness and humor, Dr. Hedley explains the relationship of re- 
ligion to other college activities, both social and scholarly, showing how informa- 
tion gained from courses in science and human relations can support rather than 
diminish religious faith. In addition, he answers actual questions from students, 
and discusses theology and its meaning for the young person.” 

—Publisher 


Search for Purpose. Arthur E. Morgan. Yellow Springs, Ohio: Antioch Press, 
1955. $3.00. 


“The philosophy of life presented here is noteworthy not only because of 
the value of the ideas but because of the weight they carry as the verbal state- 
ment of the faith which has been actively expressed in the author's career. . . . 
Probably the major guiding principle of Morgan’s life has been devotion to the 
process of inquiring. ... He is still a seeker, keenly aware of his own limitations 
and of the many questions for which he has no satisfying answers.” 

—Philip H. Phenix 
Christian Century 72:1057, 
September 14, 1955 


MAGAZINE ARTICLE 


The Churches Repent. Lee Nichols and Louis Cassels. Harper's Magazine 
211:52.57, October, 1955. 
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The authors show by citing examples that the “most segregated institution 
in America,” the church, is beginning to open its doors “but the expected flood 
of Negro worshippers is reluctant to flow in.” “The churches are bringing up the 
rear in a battle they should have led. While racial barriers have been crumbling 
in sports, in the theater, in trade unions, in schools and in military services the 
worship of God is still being conducted—in almost any community you can 
name—on a predominantly Jim Crow basis. Before we condemn the churches 
for hypocrisy, however, we must in fairness cite two facts in their defense: first, 
they face a far more difficult task than secular institutions; second, and more 
important, many of them have confessed the sinfulness of segregation and are 
now working hard at repentance.” 


RACE RELATIONS 
Books 


Conflict and Harmony in an Adolescent Interracial Group. Irwin Katz. New 
York: University Press, 1955. Pp. 50. $3.00. 


“Observations of the group processes, attitude change, and interpersonal 
relationships in a group of white and Negro adolescents that met frequently in 
an eastern city to plan and produce educational shows, as a community effort.” 

—Publishers Weekly 
168:389, July 23, 1955 


Freedom to Work. Stanley Hugh Smith. New York: The Vantage Press, Incor- 
porated, 1955. Pp. 217. $4.00. 


Is law an effective instrument to reduce discrimination in employment? 
Can discrimination be reduced in face of substantial prejudice? These are the 
questions which such studies as the one under review accumulate the knowledge 
and experience necessary to put these opinions to adequate test. ““The purpose of 
this book ‘is to evaluate the campaigns for the passage of this law’ [fair employ- 
ment practices law}. Thus it is as much a study in political sociology as it is an 
exploration in the sociology of discrimination.” 

J. Milton Yinger 
American Sociological Review 
20:602-603, October, 1955 


Human Relations in Interracial Housing. Daniel M. Wilner and Others. Minne- 
apolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1955. Pp. 192. $4.00. 


“A socio-psychological study which examines the racial attitudes of people 
living in public interracial housing projects in Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Hart- 
ford, and Springfield, Massachusetts. More than 1,000 white and Negro residents 
were interviewed in an attempt to find answers to such questions as: What is 
the effect of Negro-white residential proximity on race relations? Does living 
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nearby reduce or intensify already existing prejudices? What is the nature of 
the contacts that develop among members of the two races?” 
—Essential Books 1:49, October, 1955 


National Minorities. Inis Lothair Claude, Jr. Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1955. Pp. 248. $4.50. 


“This is a political scientist's survey and analysis of the problem of national 
minorities in our times. After a brief historical introduction, it deals more ex- 
tensively with the issue of national minorities during World War I and the 
Versailles period. . . . Part III deals with the current handling of minority prob- 
lems within the framework of the United Nations. ...One of its [the book’s} 
strongest assets is worldwide coverage, in contrast to the more usual concentra- 
tion on a particular area.” 

—The United States Quarterly Book Review 
11:378-379, September, 1955 


Prejudice and Your Child. Kenneth B. Clark. Boston: Beacon Press, 1955. Pp. 
151. $2.50. 


“Intended to facilitate the transition from segregated schools, this book 
discusses the root causes of prejudice in children, at what age it becomes obvious 
and what form it takes. Contains accounts from communities where desegrega- 
tion took place.” 

—Publishers Weekly 
168:386, July 23, 1955 


The Strange Case of Jim Crow. C. Vann Woodward. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. Pp. 155. $2.50. 


In the introduction to his book Woodward “states the thesis that the South 
has undergone more changes than any other region in the United States. Each 
of the successive regimes resulting from these changes has had a characteristic 
economic, political, and social organization, and a pattern of race relations. . . 
One of the most important contributions of this short study is that it shows 
how the racial problem grew out of economic conflicts, and that the race problem 
was made and that men can unmaéke it, as they are attempting today.’” This book 
should be read by everyone “. .. who would undertake to deal with the problem 
of desegregation, a problem which can be understood only when segregation is 
seen in its proper historical perspective.” 

—E. Franklin Frazier 
Saturday Review 38:13 
June 11, 1955 
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The Editor’s Postscript 


DANGERS LURK ON HUMAN FRONTIERS 


Questing humanity has ever sought new frontiers in search of sub- 
sistence elements; by way of adventure; for the glory of conquest; 
to reward intellectual curiosity; to feed the greed of gold; to sate the 
lust for power; to extend political domain; to maintain ideological 
supremacy—national or international; to build utopias; but too seldom 
to lift the social level of human welfare. Man’s basic cultural pro- 
clivity has whetted this instinctive human trait of venturing into the 
beyond—the unknown. Man’s basic institutions have furthered this 
disposition to explore. Frontiers have been and are Evolution’s lab- 
oratories of human progress. 

The advent of scientific research and discovery has lifted man’s 
horizon and extended his vision of new worlds to conquer. Indeed 
so rapidly have the opportunities for exploring the partially appre- 
hended and for fathoming the unknown come that caution bids pause 
to square reason with wisdom. For in the present era human frontiers 
may be areas of uncertainty, confusion, indecision, that try men’s 
souls. They may present opportunity for individual or national ex- 
ploitation or profit. They may hold influential power that could 
free or imprison those who should be beneficiaries. Primarily and 
essentially these frontiers of human quest should promise “better life 
in larger freedom.’ But the ghosts of man’s instinctive nature and 
behavior are hard to down. And danger lurks. 

A radio commentator lately quoted someone of us as using the 
phrase, “People’s Capitalism.” (Shades of Moscow!) Was the re- 
mark facetious? or ironical of present trends? or hopeful of con- 
verting Capitalism to the common good? May not danger lurk in a 
“billion-dollar-profit” organization? or in an all-inclusive labor organi- 
zation? For is not the second a natural necessity of defense against 
possible capitalistic autocracy? Do the workers in the “billion-dollar- 
profit” organization share equitably with the captains of industry? 
The profit—"after taxes’; but does the profit also indicate “after all 
humanitarian claims?” \f “private interests” meet the demands of 
true communism—the Christ community of the golden rule—who 
should profit most by the “billion-dollar-profit?” 

Is it not incumbent on gigantic national organizations—labor, 
industrial, military, political or aught else—that have the potenti- 
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ality of becoming pressure groups, to spend in an ever-increasing 
humanitarian direction, their influence and controlling policies based 
on scientific determination of the specific welfare problems of the 
nation within which they exist; that they demode all out-moded insti- 
tutional practices over which they have some determination, and 
chart their influence by the yardstick of true democracy? Democracy de- 
cries State control, but may not leviathans, of whatever ideology, con- 
trol the State and thus the people? 


Automatism in industry promises increased leisure for the worker 
—a four-day work week. Surely here lurks a danger, subtle and con- 
ducive to social disintegration despite its obvious blessing. Think of 
the millions of illiterate and uncultured people, among those thus 
released, without constructive purpose or vision, with no inner re- 
sources of dependable values—yet with time on their hands. How 
will they spend their leisure? Does society not have a definite pro- 
sponsibility to implement for these people such an educational pro- 
gram as will transform many of them from mere moilers to “captains 
of their souls’’ and thereby promote an autocatalytic process of social 
development? Power and profit as desiderata in private and corporate 
social operations must give place to humanitarian concern. 

Scientific research is exploring an auspicious lift of the horizon on 
many human fronts. Naturally and originally it has forged ahead 
in things, tools, techniques. But also there has been significant ex- 
tension of inquiry into man himself. This category of investigation 
involves man as an organism—his bodily wholeness and welfare. 
Diseases have been conquered—both physical and mental—and almost 
miraculous promise appears ahead. But the perfection of tools and 
techniques, and the partial mastery of “the ills that flesh is heir to” 
are not enough. Man’s extended intellectual interest is taking him 
into realms beyond himself—into active conquest of his universe 
in its nature and in relation to himself. 


As interesting and vital as all of this is, danger can still lurk 
on these frontiers of human interest and inquiry. Undue emphasis 
on one of these pathways of life may produce neglect of another of 
equal or even greater importance; may even limit or prevent the 
realization of the most important frontier of all—the growth of 
humanity into full spiritual, moral and ethical maturity. The King- 
dom of Good underlies moral insight and ethical behavior. 
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THE EDITOR’S POSTSCRIPT 


To enable humanity to progressively escape the quicksands that 
endanger all modern human frontiers it must be realized that man’s 
social progress is on a many-sided front: that advance on all of these 
fronts should be proportional and controlled by the basic principle 
of man’s good. The tides and trends of this advance must be de 
termined and influenced by an awareness of spiritual values, the play 
of moral principles, and the practice of ethical relationships. 


A. O'H. W. 
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